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freshmen which aims—through many 
exercises, carefully worked out bibliog- 
raphies, and the text itself—to provide 
students with the tools of self-discovery 
and thereby enrich their college experi- 
ence. Based on a ten-year study of 
failures and successes, the book tackles 
the main problem areas: how to study, 
use of the library, interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and self-discipline. 287 pp., 
$3.75. 
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STUDY IS HARD WORK 


WI H. Armstronc 


“The motivation and the techniques outlined in this clever 
text are broad, intensely practical, and thorough.” Amert- 
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good study habits, organize, listen, read, write, and prepare 
for and take tests. 167 pp. Text Edition $2.25* 
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IN COLLEGE 


Rocer H. Garrison 


“T can honestly say I wish I had had [the book] when I 
entered college. . . . It is the best such book I have seen.” 
Charles Adkins, Vice President, Wheaton College, Mass. A 
Harper & Brothers challenging text which sets forth the essence of what it 
means to “get an education” and poses the all-important 
eames question, “Education for what?” 270 pp. Text Edition 
$2.75* 
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The high frequency radio waves that carry telephone and television signals travel in straight lines and refuse 
to follow the earth’s curvature. To overcome this, it may well be practical and economical to send them over 
long distances by using earth satellites as relay points. 


Telephone Calls and TV Shows by Way of Outer Space? 


Maybe some day you'll get phone calls from Brisbane or Bombay — 
live TV from Caracas or Copenhagen—via satellites! 


Over the years imaginative research has vastly 
improved your Bell Telephone service. 

Now Bell scientists are looking ahead to an 
extraordinary possibility, until recently only 
dreamed of: the sending of telephone calls and 
TV shows across oceans via earth satellites. 


To explore this idea, Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories scientists are presently working hard 
on the communication phase of Project Echo. 
This experiment, sponsored by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, seeks 
to reflect radio and voice signals across 


the U. S. by means of a 100-foot satellite. 


Recently these scientists relayed a human 
voice from New Jersey to California via one 
familiar satellite, the moon, and also sent a 
signal several hundred miles by means of an 
aluminized balloon. 


Many features of the telephone service we 
take for granted today once sounded as im- 
probable as this. But working always on the 
frontier of science is one of the ways we make 
that service more convenient, economical and 
enjoyable for you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Oriental Literature in General 
Education 


A Description of Experimental Procedures at the Uni- 
versity of Florida 


By IrmGARD JOHNSON 


UCH a comprehensive title as “Oriental Literature in General 

Education” would perhaps imply a sweeping review of outstanding 

undergraduate programs in Oriental civilizations and Oriental 
humanities such as those at Columbia College, New York State 
University teachers college, and the University of Michigan. A survey 
of this sort, however, would be mere repetition of materials readily 
available in college catalogues or by courtesy of the Asia Society.!| Nor 
shall I list the Asian classics or recommend particular selections—all 
of which have their difficulties for ordinary students. I am limiting my 
discussion to some of the problems of introducing Oriental literature 
into existing courses, particularly in the humanities, which are required 
general-education studies, since this is the point where beginnings, 
however faltering and makeshift, may be made. 

Obviously, Oriental literature as a specialized subject is best taught 

by Asian specialists in courses specifically concerned with Asian literature. 

’ In my opinion, however, colleges and universities cannot wait indefinitely 

Ward Morehouse, “Asian Studies in Undergraduate Education,” Journal of General Education, 

XI (July, 1958), pp. 125-40. 

. IRMGARD JOHNSON is associate professor in the Humanities Department, 
University of Florida. This paper was adapted from an address delivered to the 
Oriental Section of the Kentucky Foreign Language Conference at its meeting in 
April, 1959. 
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for such courses to be developed where none exist. Where they do 
exist in the upper division, no one assumes or hopes that the majority 
of students will enroll in such courses, for students do not take elective 
courses they are unaware of or in which they have developed no interest. 
We should be impatient of a system which leaves the development of 
cultural awareness to chance, for we are faced with the stark necessity 
of making that development a planned and rational process. It seems 
imperative that in all general-education courses in which Western litera- 
ture is included, some beginnings be made in introducing a strand of 
Oriental literature. Although this would be, at first, only a stopgap 
measure, it is our obligation to undertake it in any educational situation 
where a faculty has mapped out a “royal road to learning” via a “perfect 
curriculum.” Otherwise, our curriculum, regardless of the time and 
effort that have gone into perfecting it, may remain what F. Champion 
Ward calls “the tribal curriculum.” I share his conviction that ‘our 
‘tribe’ is mankind.””? 

In a situation in which general-education courses are required, the 
following negative conditions may prevail: (1) insufficient funds for an 
extensive expansion (in an easterly direction) of the present program; 
(2) a passive resistance on the part of many students toward required 
courses; (3) a dogged resistance by the teaching staff toward additions 
to or subtractions from the course, plus doubts about the feasibility 
of making Oriental literature a part of the course, and an unquestioning 
belief that it would be folly for non-specialists to teach Oriental literature. 

Regardless of conditions that may obstruct (or facilitate) desirable 
changes, I should like to present a set of assumptions which, I believe, 
deserve serious consideration, aud which, if accepted, become a powerful 
spur to effort: (1) that general-education students should be introduced 
to patterns of thought and action, emotion and habit, different from their 
own; (2) that Oriental literature has values commensurate with those 
of Western literature; and (3) that even a single thread of Oriental litera- 
ture running through a required course may awaken students to the 
other half of humanity. Just how Oriental literature may be utilized 
toward practical ends is at this stage inconsequential. The important 
consideration is that large numbers of students should become vitally 


aware of its existence. 


ASSUMING that a given staff is now considering the inclusion of one 
or more selections from non-Western literature, how are these selections 
to be treated? Obviously and primarily, as vehicles of human ideas. 
Certainly such treatment does violence to the work, particularly in the 
case of a poem. (To ignore most of the poetic aspects of a work and to 
treat it primarily as a “‘concept-carrier” seems to imply that the only 
value of the “Grecian Urn,” for example, would be as a container for 
liquid propellant.) However, violence has already been done by transla- 
2“What Did Confucius Say?”, Journal of General Education, XI (January, 1958), pp. 3, 6. 
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tion, and unsympathetic treatment can be equally damaging. What, 
then, is sympathetic treatment? | 

Ideally, instructors in several courses in the general college will attempt 
to re-enforce one another’s efforts in introducing Oriental units. For 
example, the social-science or civilizations course might include, as a 
beginning, the paperback edition of Dean’s The Nature of the Non- 
Western World (Mentor, 50 cents), selections from which would provide » 
a background for the works of literature added to the humanities course. 
The departments of art, music, and architecture could be called upon to 
assist in enriching this background in co-operation with the humanities 
department. 

It is not enough, however, to acquaint the student with smatterings 
of culture different from his own. We are not concerned with scraps 
of information but with interest and sympathy and awareness. Is it 
possible to expect such large results from a few pages of Oriental literature? 
Perhaps it is. 

It is well known that students retain what they learn in those areas of 
knowledge which are “bridged” to their own experience, and also that the 
student of general education is interested in ideas and can handle them 
when meaningfully taught. Therefore Eastern literature should be 
introduced and compared with Western literature in terms of ideas, of 
great recurrent themes. When a Western selection is understood, an 
Oriental one may be used for comparison and contrast—not as an oddity, 
but as another medium for expressing equally human ideas. The word 
should is a strong one; it is meant to be, for if an Oriental work is introduced 
in isolation, the majority of students will condense their bewilderment into 
a general negativism, perhaps unconsciously transferring it from one work 
to an entire culture. 

One example of a context which successfully included an Oriental 
work in the humanities program at the University of Florida may be 
cited: selections from the Old Testament were studied, beginning with 
the students’ own conceptions (or misconceptions) and moving to discus- 
sions of deity, the good man, and the good life. Next the J/iad was 
studied, and its heroes, its deities, its warfare, and so on, were compared 
with those in the Old Testament. Finally, the Bhagavad-Gita offered a 
basis of comparison with ideas or themes shared by the Hebrew and Greek 
cultures as presented in the literature. Other parallelisms, entirely non- 
chronological, may also be worked out between Western and non-Western 
works. For example, it would not be too remote a possibility to teach 
first The Tempest and then the Shakuntala. 

When a course, alone and unaided by other courses, introduces Oriental 
literature into its content, it may be desirable to furnish an historical 
context for each selection. However, such a background is apparently 
not so important as historians may suppose, for highly successful teachers 
sometimes prefer to approach a work directly, emphasizing, not its 
strangeness or remoteness, but rather the universality of its human issues. 
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Our studies at the University of Florida show that, with or without 
the historical context, students reflected their own instructor’s interest 
in the material—except when the instructor knew too much about the 
subject. When this was the case, students were lost in such a welter of 
details that they failed to grasp basic concepts. 


THE suggestion that non-specialists teach the Oriental selections (within 
the framework already outlined) may appear to be not only presumptuous 
but also what Hugh Borton calls “‘aiding and abetting the dissemina- 
tion of half-truths and misunderstood information.”* But let us remember 
our first condition: the state of poverty which excludes the availability 
of a staff of scholars and experts in the Asian areas. In those introductory 
stages in which Oriental literature is merely one strand among several of 
Western literature, it can be taught by those already teaching general 
education whose interest and enthusiasm are contagious enough to spread 
to a few of their colleagues. (Needless to say, the larger the staff, the 
greater its resistance to such contagion.) The importance of the instruc- 
tor’s belief in the validity of the endeavor can hardly be overemphasized. 

Certainly every resource at hand should be used to assist the non- 
specialist. For example, if sacred literature is to be studied, the depart- 
ment of religion will generously give of its time, materials, and prudence 
in order to help initiate the enterprise. The history department will be 
equally co-operative. And the scholastic integrity of the staff in question 
can be counted upon to fill in major gaps. 

Studies at the University of Florida and elsewhere reveal that enthu- 
siasm for his course is of primary importance to the success of the general- 
education instructor, assuming that he understands general education 
itself and is in sympathy with it. This is not surprising, but a second 
factor revealed in the same studies may be. I refer to the teacher’s lack 
of complete specialized training or extended scholarly research in the 
area. For example, the instructor whose research is in literature, but 
who also loves music, usually interests more students in music than 
literature at the general-education level. An expert in art who has a 
great interest in philosophy probably teaches philosophy better than art 
to most of his general-education students. The specialist may not be 
content to deal at the ordinary student level with the subject-matter of 
his specialization. What seems very elementary to him is often obscure 
and baffling to the beginning student. An instructor whois not a specialist 
seems to have distinct advantages. He is still able to communicate with 
ordinary students, to deal quite simply with issues at the level where 
there is hope for understanding. He is not yet involved in subtle and 
intricate ramifications of the subject, and he is acutely aware of the 
immense gulf that exists between the scholar and the neophyte. 

What should be the objectives of an enthusiastic non-specialist in 


“Asian Studies and the American Colleges,” Journal of Asian Studies, XVIII (November, 1958), 
p. 65. 
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teaching Oriental literature? Since he obviously cannot acquaint his 
students with whole patterns of culture, it seems of primary importance 
that he attempt to arouse in them enough interest and sympathy to 
accomplish one of the essential goals in general education: continued 
self-education in the area. Many students enrolled in non-professional 
required courses are apathetic (if not hostile), and the instructor should 
take unusual care in breaking down barriers between these students and 
the great ideas of mankind lest students remain provincial, complacent, 
and inflexible. 


IN A course which is only beginning to include some Asian literature, the 
problem of which Western works may be sacrificed is a difficult one, 
particularly if the course is taught by a fairly large staff. (Moving pleas 
are usually heard for retaining amy Western work which is being con- 
sidered for temporary retirement.) Before this problem or the con- 
comitant one of choosing the Oriental selections can be solved, a most 
important principle should be remembered: a comparative context must - 
be provided for each Oriental work. Keeping this in mind, the staff may 
then rearrange the course without allowing sentimentality to enter into 
the selection of works or their chronological arrangement. 

In the matter of choice, the staff would do well to rely on suggestions 
from those individuals who have a wide acquaintance with Oriental 
works, realizing at the same time that the criterion of excellence may have 
to accommodate itself to one of “‘inexpensiveness and availability.” Paper- 
back editions and pocketbooks are the obvious and not too disappointing 
solution. ‘There are even pocketbook anthologies, such as Yohannan’s 
A Treasury of Asian Literature (Mentor, 50 cents). 

The choice of selections themselves is of less importance than their 
place within a comparative framework. In isolation, an Oriental work 
may appear to students to be a mere freak. Our notable failure with 
Waley’s Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China (Anchor, 85 cents) was 
attributable, we believe, to the fact that it was in no way related to works 
and ideas more familiar—or at least comprehensible—to students. In 
the case of the Bhagavad-Gita, the comparative framework which I have 
already described was a practicable one, whereas on another occasion 
when it was taught in isolation, the response of both students and instruc- 
tors was largely negative. 

Finally, the choice of specific selections is of less significance than the 
attitude of the teacher, which seems to be more readily taught than 
“course content.”” Students were asked to rate all of the selections of 
the course Our Cultural Heritage according to “interest” and “‘value.”’ 
With some exceptions, the student interested in a work believed it to be 
of value to him. The Gita came out third on the list of “most valuable” 
(in competition with such works as the Republic, Faust, and so on). 
However, on the list headed “‘least valuable,” it also came out third. 
The attitude of the teacher was usually reflected in the students’ ratings. 
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WHATEVER efforts are made to include Oriental literature in general 
education, they should be experimental and flexible. There should be 
frequent opportunities not only for staff seminars on the literature itself 
but also for discussions of further possibilities of selections, contexts, and 
methods. Systematic review of procedures and results will keep the 
issues alive and suggest revisions and improvements for future semesters. 
It is as important to arouse and sustain the concern—if not zeal—of the 
instructors as that of the students. Indeed it is more than important—it 
is urgent. The reasons for this urgency may be limited here to two. 
The first is national necessity. The other has been excellently stated by 
Huston C. Smith of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 

. . . Why should American students learn of the other half of mankind? 

The political reason has already been cited . . . . To work one’s way 

into a different point of view, a different perspective . . . is to have 

gained a binocular view of the human enterprise, and the rewards of 

having two eyes with which to look upon the world instead of one is a 

whole new dimension of vision.‘ 

That is the dimension we must seek in education, a dimension that 
ensures perspective and avoids distortion. It is through the medium 
of liberal education and its flexible utilization of the products of human 
culture, Eastern as well as Western, that we can bring mankind into 
focus, widen the angle of understanding, and deepen the perception of 


human values. 


““Acquainting Students with Non-occidental Problems and Cultures,” a paper presented to 
Discussion Group 25 at the Fourteenth National Conference on Higher Education, in Chicago, 


March 3, 1959. 
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A Three-Year Master’s Degree 


Beginning with the Funior Year in College 


By C. CARMICHAEL 


DUCATION has acquired a new dimension since 1945. It is 

no longer important merely because in a democracy the electorate 

needs to be literate and reasonably well informed; it is now con- 
sidered essential to economic and industrial progress as well as to national 
defense. Since Sputnik shattered our illusions of unquestioned superi- 
ority in science and technology, Americans have been more urgently 
concerned about the quality of education than ever before. 

We no longer reckon the strength of a nation in terms of its infantry, 
air force, or navy, but rather by the number and quality of its scientists, 
laboratories, and research achievements, and the educational systems 
which support them. Not only the average citizen, but leaders in 
business, industry, and government, now less frequently exhibit either 
indifference to education or only a casual interest in it; more often, 
they show a deep and vital concern in what goes on in our schools, colleges, 
and universities. 

A British educator recently sized up the situation in a striking manner. 
He said that the Western nations “require generations of highly educated 
men and women to cope with the complexity of their own civilization, to 
insure the preservation of a free society and to meet the challenge of the 
new barbarism.” He went still further by declaring that while ‘“man- 
power and willpower are integral . . . brain power is crucial to survival.””! 

These comments highlight the necessity of providing qualified teachers 
for colleges and universities, for teachers are the one essential ingredient 
of an efficient and effective system of education. It is no longer possible 
to fill all faculty vacancies with Ph.D.’s. The present output is scarcely 
more than 20 per cent of current needs, and the demand will increase 
substantially every year for the next ten to fifteen years. The vacancies 

are not merely in the sciences but in all fields. When the colleges and 
universities sought to fill vacancies in their English staffs in 1953-54, 

: 29 per cent of those selected held the doctorate; in 1958-59, they could 
fill only 13.7 per cent of their vacancies with Ph.D’s. In foreign languages, 

the corresponding figures were 36.3 per cent and 27 per cent; in mathe- 


1Quoted from an address by G. R. G. Mure, warden of Merton College, Oxford University, at the 
inauguration of Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., as president of the University of Virginia, October 6, 1959. 


Outver C. CarMIcHAEL is a consultant to the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 
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matics, 34.2 per cent and 20 per cent. In the biological sciences, the 
drop in the same period was from 54.5 to 49 per cent; in the physical 
sciences, from 53 to 44.3 per cent. Only 23.8 per cent of all vacancies in 
teaching staffs could be filled by Ph.D’s in 1958-59. 

Our emphasis on the needs of science has tended to obscure needs 
in other areas which, as these figures indicate, are in some respects even 
more critical. At least, we can say that the shortage of qualified college 
and university teachers is acute in every field, and that some new attack 
on the problem is clearly indicated. 


THE current standards for the Master’s degree are so varied and so 
lax that it is an untrustworthy qualification for college and university 
teaching. Some have suggested a new two-year M.A. designed for 
college and university teachers; but since that degree has so long been 
awarded generally on the basis of one year’s study beyond the B.A., it 
is unlikely that many would be attracted to it. 

An alternative plan, which will be described here, calls for a three- 
year M.A., based upon the first two years of college work, with fairly 
rigid requirements for admission and a more rigorous program than is 
now found in most of our institutions during the last two years of college 
and the first year of graduate work. The plan would also involve more 
careful planning and supervision in the first two years, as wel! as in the 
last three, than now exist. 

The Freshman selected for the program would come from the upper 
one-third or one-fourth of his class. His qualifications would be estab- 
lished by his high-school record, by objective tests, or by a combination 
of these; he would be known as a pre-graduate cadet. If his first year in 
college proved successful, he would be promoted to an honors group 
known as pre-graduates, in which he would remain so long as he successfully 
pursued his undergraduate course and until he received the Bachelor’s 
degree. At the end of his second year in college, he would be qualified 
to enroll as a three-year M.A. candidate. 

A faculty committee would be responsible for supervising the candi- 
date’s program, just as pre-medical committees now supervise the training 
of future medical students. The success of pre-medical committees 
suggests that a pre-graduate faculty committee might be of similar service 
in stimulating the prospective graduate student from the beginning of his 
freshman year. Such a committee would pass upon the qualifications 
of those admitted as pre-graduate cadets as well as those promoted to 
pre-graduates. It would also study continuously the means of improving 
the method of selecting and educating the honors group. 

Under the suggested plan, the student in the first two years would 
complete all general requirements in English, mathematics, social science, 
natural science, and, as time permitted, foreign languages. This would 
enable him to choose his field of concentration, his major and minor 
subjects, and to take special work in a language in order to prepare for 
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the language examinations required of M.A. and Ph.D. candidates. 
In the last semester of the second year or during the third year, each 
student should teach one three- or four-semester hour course. In 
addition to the required courses and the required teaching of a 3- or 
4-hour course, 18 to 24 hours would be available for electives in fields of 
special interest or for making up any deficiencies in educational back- 
ground. 

Presumably, the majors and minors chosen at the beginning of the 
junior year (the first year of the three-year M.A.) would be continued 
throughout the three-year period, though this would not necessarily be 
the case. Either the major or minor subject might be changed after 
the student received the B.A., provided he had taken such other courses 
as would enable him to fulfill the M.A. requirements in a different field 
during the third year. In the major subject, the student should have 
a minimum of 24, and normally 30, semester-hours; in each of the two 
minor subjects, a minimum of 18 semester-hours; and in foreign languages, 
a total of high-school and college credits not less than the equivalent of 
two college years each in two languages. 

In addition to the 15 hours of course work in each of the first two years 
of the three-year program, an essay involving some independent research 
should be required each semester during the junior year, and a longer 
essay during the senior year, before the pre-graduate student receives the 
Bachelor’s degree. A topic for the M.A. thesis might evolve out of the 
reading required for these three papers, particularly if it is skillfully 
directed. Furthermore, preparing these essays would provide excellent 
experience for writing the thesis. 


THE program which has been outlined should be fairly adequate prepara- 
tion for teachers of first- and second-year college subjects. If such a 
plan were adopted by a large number of institutions, it might go a long 
way toward meeting the most urgent needs for college instructors. It 
should be possible to inculcate something of the scholarly attitudes and 
methods of the university in the pre-graduate group during their last two 
undergraduate years, since presumably they will have more than average 
ability, and will have had a more exacting program of study during their 
first two years of college. If any of these students should desire to 
become a secondary-school teacher, the B.A. acquired under this plan 
would be excellent preparation for taking an M.A. in Teaching with an 
additional year of study. 

Another advantage of the plan might be its value in recruiting Ph.D. 
candidates. It should enable the students to fulfill the Ph.D. language 
requirements during the three-year Master’s period and, through carefully 
directed reading, to prepare for the oral qualifying examination which 
is taken early in the second year of graduate work. In addition, each 
student who planned to go on to the Ph.D. could be given a list of readings 
to study during the summer following the award of the M.A. This 
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would provide him with further preparation for the Ph.D. qualifying 
examination. With these hurdles behind him, the apt student should 
be able to get his Ph.D., without great difficulty, within two years after 
the three-year M.A. 

If an M.A. recipient could have as much assurance of earning a Ph.D. 
after two more years of work as the law student has of receiving an 
LL.B. three years after his B.A., many more would move on into the 
Ph.D. program. It is also more likely that they would reach the goal, 
since all would already have had a rigorous three-year supervised program. 
This plan might prove to be an effective means of graduating Ph.D.’s in 
much less time than is now usually required. 

Such a plan might provide a solution for another problem in higher 
education—the problem of articulation between the undergraduate and 
graduate programs of the university. The average college graduate 
has neither the feeling for scholarship which graduate work requires nor 
experience in research methods. Both of these would be supplied by 
the intensive work demanded for fulfilling the M.A. requirements under 
the three-year plan. Undergraduate and graduate instruction could be 
co-ordinated with respect to both content and methods. 


IT MAY be questioned whether the three-year M.A. will be more attrac- 
tive than the present arrangement of a four-year undergraduate course 
leading to the B.A. and one year of graduate work culminating in the 


M.A. or the M.A. in Teaching. The answer to the question is definitely 
_in the affirmative. In the first place, the regular M.A. or M.A. in Teach- 
ing is considered simply as a qualification for secondary-school teaching. 
Many gifted students, particularly women, who would be interested in 
college teaching would probably not be willing to spend an extra year 
if the degree guaranteed only a high-school position. In the recruitment 
for this program, the assurance of a college teaching position should be 
stressed. For a decade at least, it is clear that many M.A. degree-holders 
will be employed by colleges because of the inevitable shortage of Ph.D.’s. 
Those who have successfully pursued a curriculum of the kind outlined 
in this paper would be in great demand in colleges and universities. 

If such a plan were presented to public and private high-school 
principals and faculties, it is likely that many would take a lively interest 
in nominating their best graduates for the program. In this way, the 
gifted would be identified early and given greater recognition. In time, 
high-school advisers might direct their abler students toward the pre- 
graduate program, beginning as early as the junior year. Thus the 
secondary-school standards would be raised automatically for talented 
students; special emphasis on basic subjects would be encouraged as a 
by-product of the program. In the junior colleges, able students planning 
to go on to the Bachelor’s degree could plan their first two years to meet 
the standards for admission to the three-year M.A. program. This 
should tend to improve the academic program of the two-year colleges. 
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Moreover, the availability of a clear-cut three-year curriculum which 
would qualify students completing it for college teaching should materially 
assist in the recruitment of the ablest junior-college graduates. 

Since the need for qualified college teachers is so desperate, and since 
it is recognized that national defense as well as economic and industrial 
progress are dependent upon the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
colleges and universities, the appeal for recruits to the new and more 
demanding program could be made on patriotic grounds. The public 
would applaud such an appeal, and the ablest and most conscientious 
students would, I believe, be influenced by it. If we permit our institu- 
tions of higher learning to be manned in large part by unqualified personnel 
for the next decade, our entire educational system will suffer an irreparable 
loss. 

The patriotic argument has been used in recruiting personnel for 
science and technology, and rightly so, for our hope of meeting inter- 
national competition and, ultimately, of surviving is dependent upon 
our progress in those fields. But since the need for qualified teachers in 
other areas is as great as, or greater than, in the fields of pure and applied 
science, the argument for more teachers in the humanities and the social 
sciences should also be stressed in recruiting for the three-year M.A. 
This emphasis, moreover, would serve the useful purpose of making clear 
to the general public the imperative need for the study of the humanities 
and social sciences in a society that is to be stable and healthy. 

The desirability of tying the last two years of college more closely to 
the graduate school is attested by the history of a number of universities 
which began with the expectation of having only the upper two years of 
college and a graduate school. Stanford, Vanderbilt, Johns Hopkins, 
and Chicago are examples. They were forced to provide the first two 
undergraduate years, however, because the numbers applying for admis- 
sion were insufficient to ensure economical operation. Now, with the 
rapid growth of junior colleges, the emphasis on the last two years of 
undergraduate and graduate work in the universities is increasing. For 
example, in universities in California the junior- and senior-class enroll- 
ments are larger than those in the freshman and sophomore years. As 
the junior colleges develop, the universities may be increasingly devoted 
to the upper two years of college, graduate studies, and research. If 
this should happen, the three-year Master’s degree program suggested 
here would be well suited to serve the needs of higher education. 


IT HAS been suggested that the rigorous and clearly defined programs 
leading to the M.D. or LL.B. degrees challenge the ablest students, 
whereas the imprecise and unorganized course of study traditionally 
provided other graduate students often fails to attract the most talented. 
If it is true that the lack of an adequate program does constitute a major 
difficulty in recruiting graduate students, the plan proposed here should 
contribute substantially to its solution. The three-year M.A. as outlined 
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is exacting and definite, and it clears the way for completing the require- 
ments for the Ph.D. in two more years. It should appeal to the serious 
student and stimulate his best efforts throughout his undergraduate and 
graduate years. By identifying and recognizing the gifted high-school 
graduate and providing a special program for him in college, the plan 
set forth should be more effective in recruiting students for graduate 
work and for college teaching than any device now in use. 

The availability of funds for first-year graduate work in the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Fund and for more advanced work in the National 
Defense Education Act should be of assistance in developing the new 
program. Furthermore, the announcement of such a plan might stimulate 
other substantial gifts. Funds from these sources supplemented by 
university fellowships might be sufficient to ensure that most, if not all, 
of those qualified to proceed to the doctorate and desirous of doing so 
could find the necessary financial resources. Thus, the entire graduate 
program might receive an impetus from the new three-year Master’s 
plan, and the supply of fully qualified college and university teachers 
might be increased significantly. 


Our Illiberal Liberal-Arts 
Colleges 


The Dangers of Undergraduate Overspecialization 
By Paut A. Brinker 


T IS a well-known fact that liberal-arts education today differs greatly 

from the liberal-arts education of a hundred years ago. Today the 

curriculum is built around three major fields: the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the sciences. Within the humanities, the major 
departments are philosophy, psychology, English, and foreign languages, 
both ancient and modern. Within the social sciences are the departments 
of political science, economics, sociology, anthropology, history, and 
often geography.!' Presumably, a well-educated liberal-arts graduate 
should have at least an acquaintanceship with each of these fields. In 
order to learn whether this was the case, a study was made of the courses 
taken by those obtaining the B.A. degree in four liberal-arts colleges in 
three different states in the Southwest. Two of the colleges (A and B) 
were state universities with enrollments of over 10,000; the other two 
(C and D) were private schools with enrollments of around 5,000 and 
2,500. 
Since many science students are primarily interested in specializing 
in one subject sufficiently to earn a livelihood from it and are not inter- 
ested in a liberal education per se, those who had chosen science as a 
major field were eliminated from the study. When the data were avail- 
able, the courses of study taken by twenty-five graduates who had majored 
in each of the humanities and social-science departments in all four 
colleges were analyzed. (In a few instances, the departments had so few 
majors that fewer than twenty-five were obtained.) The programs 
of the most recent graduates were studied, and in no case were the records 
of those graduating before 1945 included in the study. 

That all four colleges pay lip service to acquainting the student with 
all three fields, the humanities, the social sciences, and the sciences, is 
apparent from their academic requirements (see Table I). Even with 
the large percentage of required courses in all four colleges, a study of 
the courses chosen demonstrates that students were graduating without 
a well-rounded liberal education. 

An analysis of the programs of humanities majors showed that they 

'Several departments can be classified as either social science or humanities. We hold no brief 
for our classification. Others may be as good or better. 

Pau A. Brinker is professor of economics at the University of Oklahoma. 
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had little or no interest in the social sciences. All four colleges require 
that some history and government be taken. In one of the four, the 
12 required hours in the social sciences must be in history and government. 
There is no argument, in my opinion, which would justify a regulation 
that the student must meet all the social-science requirements by taking 
courses exclusively in history and government. As a result of this 
stipulation, most humanities majors take little or no anthropology, 
economics, or sociology. For example, 88 per cent of the English majors 
at school A, 69 per cent at school B, and 92 per cent at school C took no 
anthropology. No courses in economics were taken by 83 per cent at A, 
46 per cent at B, and 83 per cent at C. The record for sociology was 


TABLE I 


Tue Numser or Crepit Hours B.A. CanpipateEs aT Four 
Are RequirepD To Earn 1n DEPARTMENT 


Number or Crepit Hours Required 
sy Eacu 


DeparTMENT 


10 13 18 


*All four colleges lower the requirement if sufficient language has been taken in high school. 
¢Six hours of Latin or Greek may be substituted for mathematics. 

{Six hours of mathematics, classics, philosophy, music, or art are required. The last two subjects 
may be counted for music and art majors only. The six hours were listed as a humanities requirement. 


little better: 45 per cent at A, 35 per cent at B, and 67 per cent at C had 
no courses in this subject. The same avoidance of social sciences was 
noted in the case of foreign-language and philosophy majors. Psychology 
majors showed a little better record. It is interesting to note that the 
most popular social science was history. It may be that a lack of interest 
in the other social sciences explains the heavy dependence on history, for 
many history professors treat their subject as one of the humanities 
rather than asa social science. The social sciences appeared so unpopular 
that even a required course could not arouse the interest of the students. 
In one of the schools, at which three hours of government were required, 
88 per cent of the English majors took no additional courses in govern- 
ment. The corresponding figure for those majoring in French was $4 
per cent; in German and Spanish, 67 per cent; in philosophy, ¢1 per cent; 
and in psychology, 52 per cent.2. Table II shows that humanities majors 


*The results of a separate analysis of each school show that humanities majors at A took 17 per 
cent of their course work in the social sciences; at B, 19 per cent; at C, 13 per cent; and at D, 15 per 
cent. Within the various humanities departments, the amount of social sciences taken varied from 
10 to 21 per cent at A; 13 to 21 at B; 10 to 15 at C; and 13 to 18 at D. 
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took very little science work except what was required for graduation. 
Physics was particularly shunned by students. Only at school D was 
any work in fine arts required; at the schools where it was not required, 
students did not take any courses in this field. At school A, 88 per cent 
of the humanities majors took no music, and 80 per cent no art; at school 
B, 80 per cent of them took no music, and 80 per cent noart. The record 
at school C was somewhat better; but even there, 56 per cent of the 
humanities majors took no music, and §9 per cent no art. 


TABLE II 


Tue Distripution By Susyect, Expressep 1n Per Cent, oF THE TOTAL NuMBER OF Courses TAKEN 
BY Recent GrapuatTeEs oF Four Wuo SPECIALIZED IN THE HUMANITIES 


Susyect 


Mayor & 

@) |B _| 6) | Go) | Gn G3) | Gs) | Gs) | G6 | G7) | 48) 
English............. 0.5/1.0]0. 4/3. 517.012. 5/31. 4] 5.9] 1.6] 3.4/2.8] 4.4] 
0.8/0. 7/0. 2/3.9/7.0/1. 3/12.7/24.3] 1.3] 8.4/4.8] 2.1] 
4.0/27.7] 3.0/2.5] 2.8] 
0.8/0. 7/0. 3/2. 3/12.7] 7.3] 0.9|20.8/3.0] 1.8] 
Philosophy.......... 2.7/1. 410. 3.5) 2.5] 2.611.9|19.0| 
I 9.5| 3.0] 8.9] 4/18. 8)47.9 


IF HUMANITIES majors took little science, fine arts, or social science, 
what did they take? Most humanities departments enrolled over 50 per 
cent of their students in humanities courses. At one of the schools 
which permitted an exceptionally high maximum number of hours in the 
major field (48), the English department was enrolling students for an 
average of 47 hours of English! Humanities majors also tended not 
only to concentrate in the field but to take most of their courses in two or 
three subjects. Forty per cent at A took no philosophy, as compared 
with $3 per cent at B and 33 per cent at C. The corresponding figures 
for psychology were 37 per cent at A, 71 per cent at B, and 27 per cent at 
C. College D presented a much better record in course distribution. 
Although we might not expect humanities majors to study Latin or 
Greek, it is unfortunate that so many at college A neglected to take a 
course in classical culture taught in the classics department. If a phrase 
may be borrowed from Veblen, it may be said, only half in jest, that our 
humanities graduates are devoting their college years to learning how 
to waste their leisure time conspicuously in an erudite fashion. Most of 
the humanities majors were no more interested in the social sciences or 
sciences than were the aristocrats of the court of Louis XIV. 

Table III shows the courses taken by students majoring in the social 
sciences at all four schools. Surprisingly enough, social-science majors 
took relatively few social-science courses outside their own department. 
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More courses in history and government were taken because of require- 
ments in these disciplines, but few courses were taken in anthropology, 
economics, or sociology. At school C, six hours of history, six hours of 
government, and six additional hours of social science are required. Six 
hours more must be taken in history, literature, or philosophy. With 
these relatively heavy social-science requirements, over 50 per cent of 
the social-science majors took no anthropology, economics, or sociology. 

Social-science majors took more courses in the humanities than 
humanities majors took in the social sciences. The social-science majors 
averaged 27 per cent of their work in humanities at all four colleges, 
‘whereas humanities majors took only 16 per cent of their work in the social 
sciences. However, among social-science majors, gaps may be noted in 


TABLE III 


Tue DistrisuTion By Susyect, ExpresseD IN Per CENT, OF THE TOTAL NuMBER OF Courses TAKEN 
BY Recent GrapuaTes oF Four Cotteces WuHo SPECIALIZED IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Supject 


Major 
DepaRTMENT 


Economics 
Geography 
logy 
German 
Spanish 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
All Science 
Courses 
All Other 
Subjects 
Total Social- 
Science Courses 
Total Humanities 


Anthropology 
English 
>| Other Language 


»| Government 


| Socio! 


~ 
~ 
= 
~ 
= 


(1) 


j12 
j10.0)2.4 
10.4/3-5 
12.2/4.7 
10 4/2.4 


Anthropology 
Economics 
Government 


HOW 


Oe 


> 


Sociology........ 


humanities training. For example, the following percentages of history 
majors took no philosophy at schools A, B, and C respectively: 36, 64, 
and 17. The corresponding figures for those taking no psychology were 
60, §2, and 21. Social-science majors, like humanities majors, took few 
science courses, and physics was neglected by both groups. Social- 
science majors took even fewer fine-arts courses than humanities majors. 
At school A, 91 per cent of the social-science majors took no music, and 
g2 per cent no art. At school B, the percentages were 93 and 84; and at 


school C, 84 and 73. 


THE major finding of this study is that many humanities and social- 
science majors are failing to obtain even an elementary acquaintance 
with the disciplines in each other’s fields. Table IV shows the percentages 
of students in both fields who took no courses in anthropology, economics, 


sociology, philosophy, or psychology. This table minimizes the lack of 
breadth in their studies, for many students who took courses in these 
subjects chose no more than one or two. Only at College D did the 
students take at least one course in both social science and the humanities. 
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Since the requirements at school D differed little from those at the other 
three schools, the better showing it made may be attributed to better 
advising and to the small size of the school. Since D did not have an 
anthropology department, its course work in the social sciences was 
necessarily concentrated in fewer departments. Furthermore, the small 
size of the staff in each department precluded excessive specialization. 
Instead of becoming familiar with other disciplines, most of the 
graduates of A, B, and C became heavily saturated in their own majors. 
The question to be decided is whether students obtain a better education 
by concentrating in one or two subjects, as they appear to be doing, or 
by taking fewer courses distributed over a larger number of subjects. 
Obviously, specialization is desirable up to a certain point, and for that 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent oF Sociat-Science AND Humanities Grapvuates oF Institutions A, B, C 
Wuo Took No Courses 1n Five Sociat-ScienceE AND HuMANITIES DEPARTMENTS 


ANTHROPOLOGY Economics SocioLocy PutLosopuy PsycuoLocy 


Major 
DeParTMENT 


A ak 


(1) 5) | (6) | (7) 


Economics 


German 
Spanish. . 


*R: quired. 


reason most colleges require at least a minimum number of credits for a 
major. This writer believes, however, that the point of diminishing 
returns has long since been reached when students average 47 hours in 
one department of a liberal-arts college. 

It seems to me that the logic is all on the side of breadth. The 
argument for a broad background appears so conclusive to me that it is 
dificult to explain why students choose the path of depth. A large 
share of the blame must be placed on the major adviser, generally the 
department chairman or a delegate in the major department. What 
makes the adviser enroll a student in a narrow program rather than a 
broad one? This author suspects that advisers are adopting the goals 
of American businessmen and American culture in general by carrying 
over into the educational framework the idea that success is measured by 
bigness and expansion. In other words, the adviser is motivated pri- 
marily by the desire to enhance the prestige of his own department. 
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The way to do this is simple: Enroll all the students you can in your 
own department. The classes will then become so large that additional 
staff will be needed. One objective way of measuring the success of a 
department is by the relative increase in the staff. It may be that the 
student’s education will suffer as the result of such a policy, but the goal 
of expansion must remain paramount. 

Another explanation of the narrowness of the typical program of the 
liberal-arts student is the disrespect some disciplines show for others. 
It may be that the English professor has little or no interest in economics, 
let us say, and his lack of enthusiasm is reflected in his advice to students 
concerning course adoptions. As a matter of fact, an occasional professor 
may know so little about economics that he does not even recognize 
it as a social science but has some vague idea that it is similar to account- 
ing, marketing, or some other business subject. Fascination with one’s 
own subject is a necessary attribute of good teaching, but it should not, 
especially in a liberal-arts college, blind the adviser to the merits of other 
disciplines. 

There are surely many ways of encouraging breadth in our liberal-arts 
colleges. One approach might be to rearrange curriculum requirements 
to demand a representation of more departments. ‘However breadth is 
achieved, the important thing is that something be done to achieve it. 
For if other liberal-arts colleges offer the same narrow training as schools 
A, B, C, and D, then the situation should be recognized, and definite 


steps should be taken to improve our illiberal education of liberal-arts 
students. 
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The Genius versus the American 
University 


Encouraging Creative Ability 


By James K. FerBLEMAN 


HE dual purpose of the university is to communicate existing 

knowledge and to add to it. It is the argument of this essay that 

in the United States we are doing the first but, except in certain 
rare cases, not the second. Much that is taught in our universities 
was not produced in them. America has its geniuses, but an astonishing 
number of them did not come out of the universities. To illustrate these 
statements, let us consider the humanities and the sciences separately. 

First the humanities. 

Among the men whose works are taught in every English department, 
how many were themselves college products? Walt Whitman and Mark 
Twain are standard college authors, yet neither attended college. Poe 
went to the University of Virginia but was expelled. O’Neill enrolled 
at Princeton but was suspended at the end of a year. Sherwood Ander- 
son’s formal education ended at the age of fourteen. Carl Sandburg 
went to work for a living at thirteen. Hemingway was a high-school 
graduate, and had no further formal training. The situation is far worse 
in the plastic arts. Our painters and sculptors are for the most part 
products of professional art schools, not of college art departments. 

Next the sciences. 

It is a well-known fact that pure science is largely the work of Euro- 
peans, whereas Americans have specialized in applied science. However, 
many developments in pure science have taken place in the United 
States. These have been identified, more often than not, with industrial 
laboratories rather than with laboratories of science departments in 
universities. Clinton J. Davisson and L. H. Germer discovered the 
diffraction of electrons by crystals (the famous photoelectric effect) in 
the Bell Telephone Laboratories. Information theory was the work of 
Claude E. Shannon of the Bell Telephone Laboratories. Carl Jansky 
is responsible for the radio telescope, the outcome of work accomplished 
in the same laboratories. No single university has such a record. 

Despite these glaring examples, the record of the sciences in the 
universities is brighter than that of literature. Carl D. Anderson, of 
the University of California, invented the cyclotron. Hermann J. Muller, 
working at the University of Indiana, has done as much for genetics as 
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any living man. The United States is extremely hospitable to European 
scientists. American universities seem to secretly envy the practical 
successes of the industrial laboratories, while the industrial laboratories 
look over their shoulder with admiration at what they suppose to be the 
work in pure science going on in the universities. It is as though we 
discouraged pure science but very much admired European pure scientists. 
We seem more inclined to import our pure science than to produce it. 


WHO is to blame for this parlous situation? It often happens that the 
maladjustments and difficulties which arise in institutions can be 
attributed to their structure rather than to those who operate them. 
This is the case. in our educational institutions. Many of the short- 
comings of the American university are the result of the effort to imitate 
American business. I am not suggesting that there is anything wrong 
with American business. It is very efficient and very successful. It has 
made the United States prosperous and has given us a higher standard 
of living than any other country has. What is wrong is the way in 
which methods that work in one institution have been applied in another 
and quite different sort of institution. Production methods that are 
successful in industry are being used in universities, where they are not 
suitable. To turn out college graduates in the same way in which low- 
priced automobiles are produced is to develop a very inferior product. 

What is needed in the university is an atmosphere of contemplation, 
not of hustle and bustle. New works of art and new ideas cannot be 
produced by the belt-line system; they are not manufactured products. 
The power of originality has to be invited, not assembled; it grows slowly 
and by some indirect and circuitous route. We need to surround those 
within the university with the kind of atmosphere in which original 
production may occur naturally and perhaps even casually. Enforced 
attention will not be as efficient as immersion. To obtain the atmospheric 
background which will be most conducive to production, we must first 
believe in its importance. In the modern American university, we are all 
far too busy. Education is expected to occur in a great hurry. 

In a culture in which business is the dominant institution, business 
thrives; but other institutions are subordinated, and they suffer accord- 
ingly. For instance, universities are run by boards of trustees made up 
of businessmen who prefer to run them as they do their own businesses. 
They are not managed by committees of full professors, as are the Euro- 
pean universities. The surrogates of the businessmen within the uni- 
versity walls are the academic administrators: the president and the 
deans. These officers are higher in rank than the most distinguished 
members of the faculty. As a consequence, expansion is the goal of the 
university, and money is the means to that goal: extension in size, not 
intension of quality. Beat last year’s sales record; produce more students. 
This aim takes the place of originality and scholarship. The standards 
and the scale of values of the businessman, however well suited to his 
own production and exchange of goods, are hurtful, in spite of his 
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selfless efforts to improve education—and, indeed, to make it possible— 
when they are adapted for the production and exchange of the kind of 
goods in which the university purports to trade. 

The ones who suffer most from such a state of affairs are, perhaps, the 
academic administrators. Such men are usually chosen from the ranks 
of the most personable and ambitious but least original of the faculty. A 
foreknowledge of failure in the academic world seems to be a prerequisite 
for becoming an academic administrator. The man who finds that he 
cannot fish does not cut bait; instead, he organizes the fishing and smooths 
the way for the fisherman. Occasionally, he oversteps the bounds and 
tries to tell the fisherman when and where to fish and what he will be 
paid for his catch. He is almost persuaded to do so by the analogy of 
business and by the efficiency of businessmen, who want to deal, not with 
rank-and-file employees, but with managers, on the assumption—mistaken 
in the case of universities—that managers wield the power. 

The administrators in American universities are among the most self- 
effacing and self-sacrificing of individuals, for they do not mind at all 
that little will remain of their work after they are dead. They are the 
service individuals, content to settle for a few crumbs of short-lived local 
prestige in order to facilitate the work of the productive scholars, among 
whom there may be a genius whose lasting contribution will justify all 
the sacrifices made for him by the administrative staff. Administrators 
live, so to speak, in the present, whereas the genius lives for posterity. 

Universities and the men who run them tend to forget that institutions 
rest on the work of men of genius, past and present. If the universities 
are to discharge one of their fundamental obligations, men of ability must 
be identified and fostered. Where are the American Einsteins and 
Freuds, the native Gorkys, Prousts, and Joyces? There are none. As 
American universities become more and more regimented, as they become 
more and more like factory assembly plants, the chances that they will 
produce geniuses will grow less and less. The labor of all is required to 
carry on the work of the world, but progress is in the hands of the very few. 


HOW is the genius produced? The answer is that he is not produced 
but izduced. Somehow, the men of ability (and they are rare enough 
in every generation) must be both stimulated and left alone. Genius 
is the expression of originality, and originality requires active imagination. 
If imagination consists in suddenly discerning connections between 
items hitherto held disparate, then the fostering of imagination must 
consist in combining discipline and an interest in the most far-ranging 
and seemingly unrelated areas of information. Every genius is something 
of a barbarian; cultures are enjoyed by the cultivated but are not produced 
by them. The ground for the discovery of what is new and valuable 
will have to be laid by the derogation of the old, on the assumption that 
it is no longer so valuable as was once thought. Too great a respect for 
tradition hampers progress. Thus the originative genius must perforce 
have about him something of the crudeness that accompanies power. A 
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literary genius, for example, should have knowledge of the classics but 
a disregard for them. A genius in the theatre has to know the plays of 
Shakespeare and like them, but he has to believe that he himself can do 
better. Too great a respect for the classics is paralyzing; not to know 
them at all makes the proper kind of disrespect impossible. In the same 
way, the genius must have a casual attitude toward contemporary 
authorities. 

Such authorities are quick to reciprocate in kind. Those who are 
familiar with the man of genius think they are familiar with the genius 
because they are familiar with the man. When they recognize his 
foibles and weaknesses, their estimate of his genius declines. He is a 
man like themselves after all: How can his achievements be any greater? 
And the man of genius fails to elicit respect in his immediate environment. 
He is necessarily without honor in his own home, and cannot hope to 
gain it unless he moves away and receives his due in distant places. It is 
a good thing for Americans that the Nobel prizes are awarded in Stock- 
holm; they could hardly have had the same meaning in Cleveland. The 
traditional figure of the lonely genius is one that cannot be changed. 
The genius is by definition aloof, and his is a solitary assignment. 

If we are to have our share of geniuses, we must learn how to leave 
people alone. Perhaps we should not place so much emphasis on degree 
requirements. There ought to be many students enrolled, but not so 
many enrolled in regular degree programs. A university ought to be a 
place where the student is allowed to feel his way, to wander about 
picking the path that most attracts him, not necessarily committed to 
specialization or to becoming a well-rounded individual. We need to 
remember that many kinds of genius develop slowly, and that what the 
genius produces will usually at first sight seem strange. We need to give 
up a measure of our conservatism; to regard increasing our store of 
treasures as our primary function, and guarding it as only secondary. 
The laboratory and the studio are not traditionally places for study 
except in the universities; they are places where originality is born. Our 
universities must foster this tradition, not serve as museums. We must 
want to be known to future ages for what we added to the sum of human 
culture, not merely for how well we protected our inheritance. We must 
want to be, not the sons of culture, but the self-made men of culture. 

The genius is always an exception and often a solitary. On good 
democratic grounds he is outnumbered and outvoted, and he is usually 
out of step. There are so few of him that the tendency is to pay him no 
attention. There should be a reversal of this attitude. The importance 
of the genius is out of all proportion to his numbers. There are very 
few of him, pitifully few; and yet we are all at his mercy. We live, so to 
speak, by courtesy of his work; we are his parasites. Without him we 
are stereotypes, for originality is the breath of life. We live on the 
richness of its flow, and should learn to cherish it whenever it appears. 
It comes out of the expression of human beings at work and at play. It 
should be encouraged among them also when they are busy at learning. 
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Grading Practices in Undergrad- 


uate Education Courses 
Are the Standards Too Low? 


By Rosert M. Weiss and Gien R. Rasmussen 


NSTRUCTORS in departments of education are frequently accused 

of being overgenerous in their marking. Even though high grades do 

not necessarily mean easy courses, this notion about the marking 
practices of education instructors contributes to the belief that education 
courses are “snaps.” In order to discover whether there were sub- 
stantial differences between the undergraduate grades given in education, 
business- administration, and liberal-arts-and-science courses, a study was 
made of grading practices in six large Midwestern state universities. In 
all of these institutions marks in education courses were significantly 
higher than those in courses in the other two divisions.! 

Table I contains a summary of more than 260,000 grades as recorded 
in the latest available reports from the registrars’ offices of all the 
institutions included in the study. The data are for 1952-53, 1954-55, 
1956-57, the summer session of 1957, and 1957-58. The table shows 
that there is a high degree of consistency in grading patterns among 
similar fields in the various universities. For example, the /’s range 
from 24 to 39 per cent in education, from 10 to 23 per cent in business 
administration, and from 14 to 20 per cent in liberal arts. The failing 
grades range from .3 to .$ per cent in education, from 1 to § per cent in 
business administration, and from 2 to 4 per cent in liberal arts. In the 
case of liberal arts, there is an extremely narrow spread for any given 
mark: 4=14 to 20 per cent, B=31 to 37 per cent, C= 35 to 41 per cent, 
D=8 to Io per cent, and E/F=2 to 4 per cent. 

When the average percentages of either the 4’s or the failing grades 
in education courses are compared with those in business administration 
and liberal arts, one finds that the percentage of 4’s in education is twice 
as large as in business administration and almost twice as large as in 
liberal arts. The average failing rate in education is less than one-sixth 
of that in either business administration or liberal arts. 

In all of the universities included in this study, education is mainly 

1For the remainder of this article, the term “liberal arts” has been interpreted in a broad sense 
to include courses classified as liberal arts or sciences by the universities supplying the data or by 
the authors when the organization of the data from the universities made this necessary. 

Rosert M. Weiss is assistant professor of education, and GLen R. Rasmussen 
is associate professor of education, at Flint College, University of Michigan. 
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upper-division work. Only one of the universities was able to supply 
statistics which permitted a comparison of marks in education, business 
administration, and liberal arts according to class-level. Table II 
compares the information about education and liberal arts.2 The 
data support the widely held belief that upper-division classes generally 
have higher grade-point averages than lower-division classes. The fact 


TABLE I 


Tue DistrisuTion oF UNDERGRADUATE Marks IN THE Fie.ps or Epucation, Business 
ADMINISTRATION, AND LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES IN S1x Lance MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITIES 


Per Cent or Stupents 
N Receivinc Each Grape 
University 
4 B Cc D EorF 
(1) (2) (3) (4) G) | © @ (8) 
I 1,238 29.0 | 42.0 |] 24.0 5.0 0.5 
2 12,214 30.0 | 56.0 | 13.0 °.9 
3 5,000 | 38.0] 43.0] 18.0] 1.0 3 
4 2,800 24.0 | 45.0] 27.0 3.0 a 
5 6,303 39-0 | 47.0 | 12.0 °.8 J 
6 3,066 33-0 | §%.0 | 35.0 2.0 a 
Average per cent............. 32.0 | 47.0] 18.0] 2.1 0.4 
I 2,109 11.0 | 33.0 | 46.0 9.0 1.0 
2 3,666 23.0 | 31.0 | 36.0 7.0 3.0 
Business administration ........ 3 8,500 | 22.0] 34.0 | 35.0] 8.0] 2.0 
4 2,500 11.0 | 26.0 | 44.0 | 14.0 5.0 
5 6,294 10.0 | 36.0 | 42.0 9.0 3-0 
6 2,764 20.0 | 43.0 | 31.0 5.0 1.0 
PET CONE. ... 16.0 | 34.0] 39.0] 9.0] 2.5 
25,833 
I 2,170 16.0 | 34.0 | 40.0 8.0 2.0 
' 2 36,201 18.0 | 36.0 | 36.0 8.0 2.0 
Liberal arts and sciences....... 3 34,000 | 19.0 | 32.0 | 35.0] 10.0] 4.0 
4 12,000 14.0 | 31.0 | 41.0] 10.0] 4.0 
5 72,392 | 14:0] 34.0] 39.0] 9.0] 3.0 
6 47,819 20.6 | 37.0 | 32.0 8.0 3.0 
Average per cent............. | 37-01 9.01 320 
204,582 
261,036 


that most education courses are at the junior and senior levels therefore 
accounts for much of the discrepancy between grades in liberal-arts and 
education courses as listed in Table I. However, as Table II also shows, 
this explanation does not account for all the differences in grading. 
Grades in education average consistently higher than grades in liberal-arts 
courses at any of the four levels. Education grades average 9 to 10 per 
cent higher than grades in liberal-arts courses even after an adjustment 
for the factor of level is made. The percentage of failing grades at any 


*Business administration is not included in Table II because so few lower-division students 
(only 11 Freshmen, for example) were enrolled in courses in this area. 
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one level is from four to fifteen times greater in liberal-arts courses than 
in education courses. 

Education grades are not the only high ones. In one university, for 
example, 80 per cent of all students enrolled in music-ensemble courses 
received 4’s. Nevertheless, the average marks in education are sub- 
stantially higher than those in business-administration or liberal-arts 
courses. Within his own university, the education instructor is generally 
a nonconformist in his grading practices, even though he is at times 
subject to direct and indirect pressures to adjust his marks to a pattern 
more closely resembling that of his colleagues in other departments. 


TABLE II 


A Comparison or Grapes Recetvep 1n Epucation anp Liperat-Arts Courses BY STUDENTS 
at Unpercrapvuate Ciass-Levet at University No. 6 


‘ Per Cent or Stupents 
Recervinc Eacu Grave 


NuMBER OF 
Graves 


Crass Fievp 


Cc D 


4 B 


(6) 


~ 
w 
~ 
~ 


(3) (4) 


(1) (2) 


Education 516 20.0] 49.0] 25.0] 5.0] 1.6 
\ Liberal arts 16,768 17.0 | 29.0 | 35.0] 12.0] 6.5 
Education 517 24.0] 53.0] 21.0] 3.0] 0.2 

Sophomores.................-. one arts 10,980 18.0 | 38.0 | 34.0] 7.0] 3.0 
ducation 870 32.0 | 54.0 | 13.0 1.0] 0.5 
Juniors. ‘Liberal arts 95797 20.0] 42.0] 31.0| 5.0] 2.0 
{Education 1,163 29.0 | 56.0| 15.0] 0.8] 0.2 
Liberal arts 10,274 26.0 | 44.0] 25.0] 3.0] 1.0 


WHY are grades in education high? In addition to the fact that educa- 
tion courses are mainly at the upper-division level, there are many other 
possible reasons for the high marks assigned. Many education instruc- 
tors have a background of teaching in the elementary or secondary schools. 
Public schools serve more as agencies of mass education than as instru- 
ments for sifting out the less talented. Teachers in public schools believe 
it is illogical to require all children to attend school, give them the same 
tasks, grade them on the same scale, and tell some of them, via the report 
card, that they are incompetent. When these teachers transfer to college 
positions, they are likely to bring such attitudes with them.’ 

Perhaps the education professor generally is unconcerned about the 
selective function of higher education. Emphasis on ‘democratic 
education” and “equality of opportunity” may. strengthen his Jacksonian 
devotion to mass education over a Jeffersonian concern with an “‘aristoc- 
racy” of talent. The education professor is likely to be aware of the 
fact that despite an overwhelming need for more trained leaders in our 
democratic and highly technical society, only about one-third of our high- 


3In some institutions (though not especially those covered in this study), education instructors 
teach only one or two college courses in addition to their regular duties on the secondary or elementary 
level. Besides bringing a different attitude toward grading into college classrooms, they have limited 
college responsibilities, which may further decrease their use of marks for the purpose of selectivity. 
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school graduates enter college and only about one-half of these graduate. 
On the other hand, he may simply believe that students learn more under 
a highly encouraging marking system. Most professors of education 
have been exposed at one time or another to Thorndike’s “law of effect”’ 
and to research indicating that the use of rewards in the classroom 
has a more positive result upon the learning process than the use of 
punishment.‘ 

Some educationists feel very strongly that students who are preparing 
to teach in the elementary or secondary schools should have at least 
one college experience in which grades are not primarily a sorting mechan- 
ism and learning proceeds from internal motivation and interests rather 
than from external pressures. In furnishing such an experience for his 
students, the teacher must set up a situation in which grades play little 
or no part in motivation. This generally results in higher grades. 

All the universities covered in this survey require that students in 
good standing maintain at least a C average. It is possible that education 
professors, recognizing the importance of “good student-teacher relation- 
ships,” of “‘helping the learner,” of “meeting the needs of the student,” 
and of the “effects of failure,” have an increased awareness of the fact 
that a grade of less than C endangers student status. This kind of 
empathy and identification with the student might easily tend to elevate 
education marks. It is likely that many education instructors feel 
comfortable with this kind of approach, and perhaps were attracted to 
the field of education partly because of it. 

In the field of education, a premium is placed on individual growth 
per se. It would be natural enough for an education professor to consider 
individual growth as one of the criteria in marking. Thus a student 
might receive a grade of C or B because he had exhibited much improve- 
ment. It is less likely that a student who had mastered the content 
thoroughly would find his grade lowered to a C or D because he had not 
demonstrated progress. 

Throughout the field of education, there is considerable emphasis on 
“educating the whole person.”” By this expression, professional educators 
mean that teachers should be concerned with the social, emotional, and 
physical, as well as the mental, aspects of development. Some critics 
of departments of education maintain that attention to other than mental 
growth is essentially anti-intellectual. On the other hand, educationists 
defend the “whole man” approach by pointing to research demonstrating 
the interrelatedness of all areas of growth and by citing cases in which 
considerable intellectual growth has resulted because emotional or social 
development has been facilitated.6 Concern for the personality has, 
rightly or wrongly, become a fact in education. It is, therefore, under- 
standable that qualities other than the strictly intellectual may have a 


, for example, Elizabeth B. Hurlock, “An Evaluation of Certain Incentives Used in School 


‘See 
Work,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XV1 (March, 1925), pp. 145-59. 
5For a good summary of this research, see Arden N. Frandsen, How Children Learn (New York: 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957), pp. 241-85. 
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greater effect on the marking practices of educationists than on the 
practices of those in other fields. A student’s grade in an education 
course might be raised because of his other qualities (personality, maturity, 
seriousness of purpose, and so on), but a lack of these other qualities 
would not be so likely to lower his course mark as it would be to lead to 
counseling him to pursue an occupational goal other than teaching.® 

Education is, in a sense, the major of nearly all students in education 
courses. Students work more enthusiastically and effectively in their 
major subject and hence receive higher grades in it than in other courses. 
This may account, in some part, for the high marks in those courses. For 
the same reason, grades in business administration ought to be as high. 
They are not. 

Perhaps a strong suspicion regarding the accuracy of all marks opens 
the education professor to more self-doubt than would otherwise be the 
case. He may therefore be inclined to overgrade rather than undergrade 
to give the student “the benefit of the doubt.” 

The education instructor probably views all his students with an eye 
to their potentialities for teaching. One way of estimating this potential 
is to consider the progress shown by a student as well as his level of 
competence. The teaching shortage is so severe that many teachers 
who are employed are actually academically inferior to the poorest 
students the education instructor has in his classes. He may therefore 
hesitate to discourage his weaker students by assigning them low grades.” 
Most professors of education know of research that indicates little or no 
relationship between college grades in all subjects and a student’s teaching 
success.’ Possibly, such knowledge encourages high marking, since the 
validity of marks as a measure of teaching success is open to question. 

Graduate marks in all areas tend to be higher than undergraduate 
marks. Education professors in the undergraduate schools of large 
universities probably teach more graduate courses than their colleagues 
in many other areas, and it is possible that they bring the graduate scale 
to bear on the undergraduate level. This would be especially likely to 
occur if the professor believed that his average undergraduate student 
did better work than his average graduate student. 

School administrators, professors of education, and administrators in 
state departments of public instruction have somehow managed to get 
themselves into a very peculiar situation concerning grades for practice 


‘The traditional emphasis on intellectual proficiency as the go criterion for marking has 


meant that personal qualities and individual progress serve to raise, but not to lower, grades in educa- 
tion. The intellectual criterion persists as the chief one because of the lack of consensus on just 
what the other qualities ought to be and because of the more subjective measurements that these 
other traits involve as compared with evaluating mastery of content. 

7An education instructor often has in his class currently employed teachers as well as regular 
undergraduates. Some of the former are acadernically inferior, but the instructor is aware that, 
unfortunately, they will continue to be employed. He may believe that instead of eliminating them 
from an educational program, his job is to help keep them in college in the hope that they will pick 
up as much additional knowledge and skill as possible. 

8Charles W. Sanford and J. Lloyd Trump, “Teacher Education—IV. Preservice Selection,” 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research, edited by Walter S. Monroe (New York: Macmillan Company, 


1950), Pp. 1390-95. 
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teaching. In some states, students are not given teaching certificates 
unless they receive a grade of C or better in practice teaching. The 
implication is that all applicants who receive a teacher’s certificate have 
demonstrated average or better-than-average teaching ability. This is, 
of course, rather unlikely. In effect, this situation severely limits discrimi- 
nation in grading. Student teachers who demonstrate little or no 
capability for teaching are given a grade below C. Those who are 
decidedly less efficient than their fellow practice teachers receive a C. 
Average student teachers receive a 8. School administrators hesitate to 
hire a teacher who has received a grade of less than B in practice teaching. 
All students must take practice teaching, and it generally accounts for 
one-third to three-fifths of their total number of credit hours in education. 
This factor plays a significant part in raising the mean of the grades in 
education. 

Involved in the whole problem of grading may also be fundamental 
differences in philosophy. Many education professors believe that mark- 
ing students with letter-grades is an unnatural adjunct to the process of 
learning and teaching. Since they are persuaded that qualitative evalua- 
tion on the part of the learner and the teacher would be preferable, they 
strongly oppose the present narrow rating method. Rather than con- 
form to a marking system which they reject, many education instructors 
may assign letter-grades merely to fulfill the institutional requirements. 

Additional reasons for the tendency of education professors to give 


higher marks could probably be found. Although it is unlikely that all 
the factors discussed here affect the practices of any one education 
instructor, it seems logical to assume that all education instructors are 
to some extent subject to the accumulated influence of several of them. 


THE data do support the charge that education professors are more 
generous in marking than instructors in other areas. This helps to 
strengthen the notion, erroneous or not, that education courses are 
easy. Some students believe that education does not require the same 
rigor as the study of other areas. These students may expect to receive 
high marks ior less and poorer work in their education courses than in 
their other subjects. Such an attitude helps perpetuate the whole 
pattern and may result in less respect for the study of education than it 
deserves. That education is considered to be an easy field may also 
mean that many who enter the field may be motivated more by fear of 
other disciplines than by a desire to teach. 

The disparity in marking also fosters considerable friction between 
college teachers of education and their colleagues in other fields. The 
latter may feel that while they are trying to raise academic standards, 
educationists are lowering them.. Since institutional policies demand that 
all students maintain at least a C average to remain in good standing, it is 
not surprising to find that grades in all areas were high in relation to a 
normal curve. On a five-point scale where C is the median, $0 per cent of 
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the grades in business administration and $1 per cent of the grades in liberal 
arts were above C. In both areas, only 12 per cent of the grades were 
below C. As a result of their even higher grading practices (79 per cent 
above C and 2.5 per cent below), educationists, deservedly or not, are the 
natural targets of those who condemn the policy of “easy” marking. So 
long as institutions use letter-grades, education professors will have to 
recognize the fact that their own practices are not consistent with those of 
other specialists in higher education. Otherwise, antagonism over academic 
standards may prevent the kind of co-operation which would strengthen 
teacher-training programs. 

Educators must realize that they are preparing their students to enter 
a profession. Certainly not everyone should be allowed to become a 
teacher, just as not everyone should be permitted to become a doctor 
or a lawyer. While the attributes necessary for success in teaching may 
differ from those ensuring competence in law, dentistry, or business, it 
seems likely that the level of academic ability possessed by teachers 
ought to be at least as high as that of other professionals. Regardless 
of the shortage of teachers, selectivity must be involved in educating for 
the profession. It might even be asserted that unless a careful screening 
of students has preceded professional training, lower marks probably 
ought to be given in professional courses than in general-education 
courses. Even though grades should not be the sole criterion for weeding 
out undesirable teacher candidates, the fact remains that they are 
presently the most accepted means of practicing selectivity. 

As they work toward a future when teaching ability can be predicted 
with a higher degree of accuracy, educationists must realize that there 
cannot be good teaching without scholarship. Granting that of itself 
scholarship does not produce eftective teachers, educationists might still 
expand their role in raising the minimal level of academic proficiency 
expected of teacher candidates. In some institutions, students are 
advised that they do not have the academic qualifications to succeed 
except in education. Many educationists resent such counseling, but the 
statistics in this study indicate that it may be amply warranted. 

While professional educators are re-evaluating their marking practices, 
their colleagues in other fields might well try to understand the many 
factors which operate to produce the higher education grades. Merely to 
condemn the practices of an outgroup serves only to create defensiveness 
and counterattacks. Neither the causes for the high education grades 
nor the resulting problems ought to be ignored. There is no simple 
solution. The forces raising grades in education are too many and too 
strong. Educators cannot be expected to lower their grades auto- 
matically. At the same time, they can no longer aftord to neglect the 
problems resulting from their present grading practices. The dilemma 
is a real one. The co-operation of all college teachers is needed in the 
crucial task of selecting and preparing well-educated men and women 
who will perform competently as teachers. 
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Changes in the State Administrative Structure for 
Higher Education during 1959 


The question of how many boards shall govern how many institutions 
in a given state system of higher education is a perennial one. Since 
about 1940, however, the tendency has not been toward abolishing or 
consolidating the boards. Instead, it has been to leave the several 
institutional governing boards intact and to establish a single agency of 
co-ordination or liaison. There has also been a substantial increase in 
voluntary co-ordination. 

In 1959, Utah set up the Co-ordinating Council of Higher Education. 
The name is easily confused with that of a temporary predecessor agency 
which existed for two years—1957 to 19$9—the Utah Co-ordinating 
Board for Higher Education. This temporary body initiated a state-wide 
study of education beyond the high school and recommended a type of 
board structure to co-ordinate the state system. The recommendations, 
under the title 4 Proposed Co-ordinating Council of Higher Education 
for Utah, were favorably received by the 1969 legislature and to a great 
extent enacted into law. 

The new Council consists of nine members, six of whom are appointed 
by the governor and senate from the state at large. Of these six, no more 
than three may be of the same political party, and none may be an officer 
or emp!oyee of an institution of higher education. The six-year terms 
of office overlap, so that two members are appointed every two years. 
The three state boards in charge of higher education—the regents of the 
University of Utah, the trustees of Utah State University, and the state 
board of education—each select one other member. Each board may 
select either an appointed or elected member to serve at its pleasure on the 
Co-ordinating Council. The Council is required to appoint a director 
with high professional qualifications and experience, who, with the aid of 
a staff, will be responsible for studies, reports, and recommendations. 
No regular employee of the Council may be a faculty member or other 
employee of any post-high school educational institution in the state. 

This latter feature contrasts with the current arrangement in Wis- 
consin, where the co-ordinating body has a joint staff composed of persons 
drawn from the faculties of the principal institutions with which it is 
concerned. The practice is also different in California, where the co- 
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ordinating agency is a voluntary liaison committee of the two governing 
boards, and a joint staff is selected from the faculties of the principal 
institutions. 

The Utah statute directs that the budget requests from all post-high 
school institutions shall be prepared on forms prescribed by the Council 
and shall be first submitted to the Council. The Council must prepare 
a total budget for submission to the governor and the legislature. It 
may modify the institutional budgets, but only after consultation with 
the heads of the institutions; and when the combined budget accompanied 
by the explanations and recommendations of the Council goes to the 
governor, the original requests of each institution must go with it. The 
Council’s budgeting authority is much less than decisive. It represents 
an indirect effort to effect a tentative co-ordination while leaving final 
decisions to the central state budget authorities and the legislature. 
Compare this with the situation in Oklahoma, where the constitution 
forbids the legislature to make direct appropriations to any college or 
university, and requires it to make a lump-sum appropriation to the 
co-ordinating body, which has full authority to allocate the money among 
the several institutions. 

At several points in the statute, the Utah Co-ordinating Council is 
enjoined to exercise leadership to develop plans for the state system 
co-operatively; and it is authorized to call conferences and appoint 
committees from among the governing boards and staffs of the several 
institutions to participate in various phases of co-operative planning. 
For its first biennium, 1959-61, the legislature appropriated $70,000 for 
the Council and directed it to prepare and submit its own budgets there- 
after. The Council is required to make an annual report to the governor 
at least thirty days prior to each regular session of the legislature. The 
statute establishing the Council provides that the heads of the several 
institutions must furnish whatever information or data the Council may 
request. 

It appears that Utah has created a permanent statutory body designed 
to operate in a manner midway between that of a board having complete 
power over institutional budgets, as in Oklahoma, and that of a voluntary 
co-ordinating agency with no power over finances, as in California. In 
other words, the main duty of the Council is to attempt to stimulate 
lateral co-operation among the three principal governing boards in Utah, 
and only partly to be a superimposed co-ordinating body with extensive 
powers of coercion. In lieu of the latter type of authority, it is urged to 
exercise leadership to promote joint planning in the state system. 

Evidently influenced by the existence and accomplishments of the 
Liaison Committee created several years ago by the Board of Regents of 
the University of California and the California State Board of Education, 
which controls the state colleges, the Minnesota legislature adopted, in 
1959, a resolution requesting the three principal state-wide educational 
boards in Minnesota to set up a similar liaison committee. The three 
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boards are the regents of the University of Minnesota, the state college 
Board, and the state board of education. Such a liaison committee is 
to be a joint voluntary enterprise of the three boards, acting without 
compulsion from any statute. Thus the Minnesota legislature, far from 
establishing a coercive body, is merely nudging the three boards toward 
initiating state-wide voluntary co-ordination. 

Another move is taking place in Montana. It is well known that the 
University of Montana consists of six separate institutions. Since 1913 
the University has been under the control of the state board of education. 
From 1916 to 1933, the chancellor was the chief executive of the University, 
and was responsible to the state board of education. In 1933, the legisla- 
ture discontinued appropriations for the office of chancellor, and for ten 
years thereafter the office was vacant. From 1933 to 1941, the executive 
secretary to the chancellor, who had occupied the position since 1917, was 
in charge of the duties formerly performed by the chancellor. Thereafter, 
a member of the staff who had served since 1933 was placed in charge, 
and today is acting as executive secretary of the University, responsible 
to the state board of education by virtue of a statute of 1953 which 
also created a committee of the board as budget committee for the Uni- 
versity system. 

The office of chancellor has had an uneven history. In 1943, the 
legislature resumed appropriations for the chancellorship, and Ernest O. 
Melby was appointed to the office. In 1944, after the board had rejected 
his plan to make the institution at Dillon a vocational school and the 
institutions at Billings and Havre junior colleges, Melby resigned and 
resumed the presidency of the state university at Missoula. For another 
year he served in a double capacity as president at Missoula and executive 
secretary to the state board of education at Helena; but in 1945 he 
resigned the secretaryship. In 1946, George A. Selke was appointed 
chancellor. He resigned in 1950 after the board refused to renew the 
contract of one of the institutional presidents, contrary to his reeommenda- 
tion. In 1951, the legislature abolished the position of chancellor. 

It should be noted that the state board of education is the state’s 
agency for education at all levels; and governing the University of 
Montana is only one of its responsibilities. The board also controls five 
welfare institutions. The situation is further complicated, as it is in 
many states, by the presence of an elected state school officer, the super- 
intendent of public instruction, who is also secretary of the board, but 
whose authority in relation to that of the board is not clearly defined. 
At any rate, the legislature has been unable to solve permanently the 
problem of devising a suitable structure for the executive offices under 
the board’s control, and there has been continual dissatisfaction. 

In 1955, a “Little Hoover Commission” studied the administrative 
structure of the state, but its subcommittee on higher education failed 
to reach any agreement regarding the control of the University. In 
1957, the legislature established the Montana Legislative Council, a 
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research organ for the legislature; and the governor created a Governor’s 
Committee on Education beyond the High School. In 1958, these two 
agencies agreed to survey jointly the administration of higher education 
in Montana. The result was a report written by G. Homer Durham, 
vice-president of the University of Utah, which recommended that control 
of the University of Montana be separated from that of the elementary 
and secondary schools—that there be a board of regents of the University 
of Montana having no other responsibilities and a state board of public 
instruction related only to elementary and secondary education. In 
1959, the legislature approved a constitutional amendment for submission 
to the people which would establish two separate boards to govern the 
University of Montana and the system of public elementary and secondary 
education. The amendment will be voted on in November, 1960. 
M. M. Cuamsers, University of Michigan 


Evaluating “Values” 


The importance of values in any educational program is the concern 
of all teachers. The values involved in the acquisition of knowledge 
and techniques necessary in a profession have long been relatively easy 
to measure. Those values, however, which we believe to be necessary 
for the realization of something generally referred to as “‘social awareness,” 
a “philosophy of life,” or ‘‘the good life” have frequently been overlooked 


on the assumption that in the educational process they have been taken 
care of somehow along the way. 

It is not a lack of studies that is responsible for our present situation. 
Probably the most comprehensive work was done by a committee, headed 
by Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, which published a report of 
their investigation in 1954.!_ They encountered their greatest difficulty 
in devising tests in the area of the humanities because appreciations and 
values are so elusive. 

In a more recent report by Phillip E. Jacob of the results of studies 
made in several colleges and universities, the conclusion is reached that 
students in institutions of higher education are quite generally left un- 
touched by the study of values except for a kind of civilizing influence 
which it exerts. A very few schools seem to have an atmosphere which 
is effective, but in most of them methods of instruction, courses, and 
teachers fail to develop what one may call the humanistic values.? 

Two of the most frequently mentioned tests in Mr. Jacob’s report, 
Inventory of Beliefs and Critical Reasoning, were developed by a com- 
mittee headed by Paul L. Dressel. For the past six years at River Falls, 
we have used these two tests, with others, in a study of values in our 
general-education program. Our results have been much more favorable 


General Education: Exploration in Evaluation (Washington, D.C.: American Council on Educa- 


tion, 1954). 
*Changing Values in College (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). 
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than those reported by Mr. Jacob. Six major objectives in our program 
are concerned with assessing social responsibility, health, cultural heritage, 
effective communications, critical thinking, and preparation for a chosen 
profession. When we began our study six years ago, we believed that if 
placing the major emphasis in the general-education program on critical 
thinking resulted in the development of such an ability, students 
would possess an important instrument for determining desirable values 
in all areas. For that reason we centered our testing on an effort 
to measure a tool of learning, critical reasoning, in order to see to what 
extent such an ability carried over into the making of value judgments. 

We gave the two tests, Critical Reasoning and Inventory of Beliefs, 
to entering Freshmen and to the same students in May of their sophomore 
year. Tests of one of these groups gave us the following results: 

1. Critical Reasoning, 50 possible points. Median: Freshmen, 28, 

Sophomores, 36; 36 per cent made gains of from 7 to 28 points 


(considered to be statistically significant). 
2. Inventory of Beliefs, 120 possible points. Median: Freshmen, 55, 


Sophomores, 68; 65 per cent made gains of 7 points or more (con-: 
sidered to be statistically significant). 

We wanted, then, to find out whether or not those doing well on the 
test Critical Reasoning could carry reasoning ability over into the area 
of opinion and make it function there. We compared the scores in the 
top 25 per cent in Critical Reasoning and found that the students who 
had high scores on this test also received high scores on the Inventory 
of Beliefs test. Moreover, the same group was in the bracket ranging 
from 55 to 98 on the American Council on Education test and among the 
top-ranking students in scholastic achievement in the sophomore class. 
Perhaps these facts merely indicated that they excelled on a pencil-and- 
paper test because they were good readers or had better than average 
intellectual capacity. 

The Inventory of Beliefs test was given in January, 1958, to 155 
Sophomores. The scores ranged from 37 to 117, with a median of 81. 
Some samples of these scores are of interest here. The percentages are 
based on the number who disagreed with the statement as it stands. 

What light do these findings throw on our program of education and 
its concern with values? Much of the information from the tests 
appeared, as the examples suggest, to indicate considerable progress in 
the right direction. There are, however, so many variables that one can 
accept these results only as a kind of temporary awareness of problems. 
Values such as those mentioned earlier are the outcome of mental and 
emotional maturity, always in the process of achievement. Such maturity 
is not attained by the age of twenty-one, or after four years in college. 
Growth in making mature judgments can be measured—albeit sub- 
jectively—only as one watches himself in his own behavior throughout life. 

For these reasons, no test can be more than partial or temporary 
testimony of maturity, and paper-and-pencil tests are the least helpful 
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or reliable. Lists of statements of belief or opinion intended to demon- 
strate whether a student is liberal in his judgments and attitudes 
differ according to the bias of the person making the list. Asking a 
student to take “‘either-or” positions on such statements is asking him 
to disregard what he may have learned in critical thinking. It seemed 
to us that perhaps the best test of our students’ ability to do critical 
thinking was their reaction to the Inventory of Beliefs. Many objected 
to “black or white” answers. They objected to the “loaded” statements, 
to the absence of an opportunity to qualify terms. Although one knows 
he often acts on the basis of either-or positions, it is perhaps a step in 
the right direction to recognize them as such. 


Statement 


Literature should not question the basic moral concepts of society 

We are finding today that liberals are really soft-hearted, gullible, and potentially 
dangerous 

Anything we do for a good cause is justified 

We should impose a strong censorship on the morality of books and movies 

Science is infringing on religion when it attempts to delve i into the origin of life 
Americans may tend to be materialistic but at least they aren’t cynical and decadent 
like most Europeans 

No one can really feel safe when scientists continue to explore whatever they wish 
without any social or moral restraint 

Political parties are run by insiders who are not concerned with public welfare 


An experiment which we began but could not follow up because of the 
amount of time it consumed was one involving the use of a cumulative 
record. The plan was to study the general as well as the academic 


behavior of a selected group of students over a period of four years. A 
committee was formed the members of which noted their observations 
of these students—their comments, their participation in campus groups, 
their attitudes and actions in any situation which revealed their responses 
to people and events. This plan has merit. We are aware, however, 
that its major weakness is that observations of behavior and analyses 
of the records are bound to be subjective. 

Access to the many published studies on values has not solved the 
problem. Until some kind of test is devised which can be administered 
in a comparatively short period of time and scored easily, the present 
state of confusion and uncertainty in the area of teaching and measuring 
accomplishment in making value judgments will prevail. As enrollments 
increase and campuses become more and more crowded, time for experi- 
mentation grows shorter. Colleges want to help students develop 
desirable values, and the undertaking is expected of them. The fact 
that no absolute standard by which to measure success has as yet been 
developed does not mean that the problem of “teaching” values and 
measuring achievement is insoluble. Sweeping statements in regard 
to how little is being done or how much has been accomplished have very 
little validity. Thus far there seems to be no reliable test to give proof 


of either success or failure. 
Vera M. Moss, Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
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College How-to-Do-It Courses 


A long line of successive issues of college catalogues reveals an annual 
increase in the number of “‘how-to-do-it”” courses; most of these courses 
are advertised as ““How to Read,” “How to Study,” and “How to Write,” 
or, often, as ‘““Remedial English.” A review of the research literature 
indicates an increasing amount of activity devoted to justifying the 
existence of these courses. Programs at recent national conventions of 
personnel groups and similar organizations reflect this trend. Eased 
into uncritical agreement by patronizing slogans, we tend to overlook or 
underestimate many basic questions in connection with how-to-do-it 
courses. Some of these are examined in this paper. 

The most pleasing form of purported evidence of the effectiveness of 
how-to-do-it courses comes from research studies. The results of these 
studies are characteristically relayed as testimonials of the efficacy of 
how-to courses. The studies are invariably reported with definite 
emphasis on “research” and “help for students’; apparently everybody 
agrees that these are desirable commodities, and nobody bothers to 
inquire very much into the quality of the research or to ask what students 
are supposedly being helped. It might also be noted at this point that 
the people who do the research and report favorably on the results are 
the very same individuals whose bread these courses butter. 

The studies whose findings are most encouraging are generally regarded 

s “the best” without regard to experimental design or other properties 
that good research should possess. The most extensive and most con- 
vincing studies typically report that after taking one or more of the 
courses, students improve their grades. Apart from the obvious over- 
emphasis on rating, it should be remembered that students usually earn 
better marks after taking amy course, and also as they progress from the 
freshman to the senior year. Without properly matched control groups, 
the studies prove little or nothing. 

Even if adequate controls were achievable, we should still have to face 
many legitimate questions. Suppose, for example, it were proved that 
after taking a how-to course the students’ grades improved significantly 
more than grades normally do.. Who are the students that profit? In 
general, the less able ones. By catering to this group, we run the serious 
risk of neglecting superior students. It is an old tribal custom to help 
the less fortunate in a group at the expense of the more capable. However, 
progress in our society is most likely to result from the efforts of those 
at the top. By providing how-to courses, we may be imitating the 
questionable medieval practice of feeding the lost souls while genius 
dies of starvation. There can be no doubt that all mouths need feeding, 
but we are currently spending more time and effort than we should on 
the poorer group of students. The superior group should have at least 
equal, if not greater, attention. 

It is evident from an inspection of college catalogues (1) that there is 
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great emphasis on remedial courses in the low-budget college and (2) that 
these courses multiplied appreciably during the depression years. Both 
findings suggest a relationship between catering to the less able college 
student and the financial survival of the college. There is no question 
that an effort is made to bring about a balance between admissions 
standards and economic necessity: the colleges try to keep admissions 
standards as high as possible without bankrupting themselves. For 
example, if educational institutions were to require a high-school average 
ten points higher than that now accepted by most colleges and universities, 
many institutions would lose over half their students. This would lead 
to unemployment among professors, and higher educational institutions 
would be regarded as having committed financial suicide. 

The stress on remedial courses may have been acceptable during the 
days when students were scarce and money more so, but the present 
emphasis on them cannot be justified. We are already overcrowded with 
incoming students, and the big bulge is not yet. If we continue to cater 
to the less able, we shall be guilty not only of misplaced pedagogic 
emphasis but also of aggravating the problem of overpopulation in the 
colleges and universities. 

One of the arguments frequently advanced by the how-to proponents 
involves what they claim is commitment to an ethical responsibility. 
They contend that if a college admits the less able student, it assumes the 
responsibility of helping him. The logical fallacy can be clearly seen by 
presenting the situation in a context of grades that go from 4 for superior 
to F for failing. The advocates of remedial courses argue that if F 
students are accepted, the job of the college is to convert them into at 
least D students. To be consistent, then, the college must also assume 
the responsibility of converting entering D students into C students, and 
so on up the line to 4. Such conversions, even in a highly structured 
university environment, are psychologically improbable and logically 
unlikely. 

Some of the how-to enthusiasts claim that many students in need of 
remedial training have high intelligence quotients but have simply not 
learned how to read or write. For several years I have taken note of the 
intelligence quotients and related test scores of hundreds of students in 
remedial courses, and I have not yet seen a case that proves their claims. 
It is frequently asserted that intelligent students make low grades because 
they attended schools in which they were poorly prepared. If the high- 
school grades are examined, however, it is usually quite obvious that they 
did not do well academically even at the high-school level. I have taken 
the time to check back into a fair number of grade-school report cards, 
and I find that the same students who did poorly in high school did 
unsatisfactory work in grammar school as well. (It is common knowledge 
that the best predictor of future performance is past performance.) 
Moreover, it becomes exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, for the 
proponents of this theory to explain how students who had attended 
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the same grammar schools and high schools as those in the how-to courses 
and whose intelligence quotients were alleged to be lower were able to 
make a satisfactory academic record. It is probable that the student 
of average-to-high intelligence who earns poor grades is not academically 
oriented. The question then arises, Should we force anybody into an 
academic mold? 

Another claim made for the how-to courses is that they prepare a 
student for college. A little late, isn’t it? Preparation for higher 
education is the business of the high school, the preparatory school, and 
the junior college. I doubt that the good preparatory schools and junior 
colleges would accept some of the students who are assigned to remedial 
classes in our colleges and universities. 

In addition to following the questionable practices of forcing the 
student into an academic mold with how-to inducements and debasing 
the college by requiring it to offer high-school subjects, we also do damage, 
when we offer remedial courses, to the faculty members who are drafted 
to teach them. Young instructors and student assistants are usually 
assigned this unpopular work. Sometimes good-hearted and well- 
meaning counselors are used, but here the danger is that they are better 
counselors than teachers. Counselors are more often used to review 
records and pick students for how-to classes. Even this is really busywork 
which a file clerk could do. Qualified counselors are trained to do 
counseling, not recruiting or teaching. 

In conclusion, let it simply be said that the how-to courses are not 


offerings appropriate to higher education and therefore do not belong in 


college and university curriculums. 
James Drascow, University of Buffalo 
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Editorial 


The Disclaimer Affidavit 


By the time this issue of the JouRNAL appears, another effort to repeal 
the disclaimer-affidavit requirement in the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 no doubt will be under way. (It is too much to hope that the 
effort will have been successful by that time.) 

The paragraph of the law in question, Title X, Section 1001 (f), reads 
as follows: 


No part of any funds appropriated or otherwise made available for 
expenditure under authority of this Act shall be used to make payments 
or loans to any individual unless such individual (1) has executed and 
filed with the Commissioner an affidavit that he does not believe in, and 
is not a member of and does not support any organization that believes 
in or teaches, the overthrow of the United States Government by force 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods, and, (2) has 
taken and subscribed to an oath or affirmation in the following form: 
“T do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America and will support and defend the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States against all its enemies, foreign 
and domestic.” 


There has been little or no objection to the requirement of the oath 
of allegiance (2). But opposition to the disclaimer requirement (1) for 
students receiving loans appeared early and has increased rapidly. The 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment of the American Council on Education has summarized the objections 
as follows. The requirement is discriminatory against students as 
compared with other persons who receive federal assistance. It is unfair 
since it places the swearer in possible jeopardy because of his beliefs 
rather than his overt actions. It is inappropriate as a requirement for 
obtaining aid to finance an education. It is superfluous and ineffective 
as a means of combating disloyalty and subversion. It involves govern- 
ment interference in institutional affairs.1 No doubt a large majority of 
administrative officers and faculty members of higher institutions agree 
with these objections and hope for the repeal of the requirement. 

The United States Senate took notice of the opposition on July 23, 
when it voted 46-45 for an amendment that would have repealed the 

1News release, November 26, 1959. 
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requirement. Later the same day, however, the amendment was sent 
back to the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, where it now rests.? 
Thus the disclaimer requirement remains in force. 

A number of institutions, Harvard and Oberlin for example, find the 
requirement so objectionable that they have refused to accept money 
available to them for student loans. The great majority of institutions, 
while opposed to the requirement, are accepting such funds under protest, 
because they believe that this is less objectionable than depriving needy 
students of loans. 

One of the best expositions of this view that we have seen is the 
statement by President Deane W. Malott of Cornell University. It 
reads, in part, as follows: 


In one of those curious and recurrent waves of emotion and indigna- 
tion which sometimes sweep the academic world, the disclaimer oath... 
in the National Defense Education Act of 1958 is again the subject of 
somewhat tempestuous attack and debate in university circles. 

I have before publicly and formally gone on record as being strongly 
opposed to this disclaimer provision. . . . I am still strongly opposed 
to it. 

My objection is based on the fact that beliefs are not subject to 
legislative control, such attempt to control is in opposition to funda- 
mental and traditional American policies, that the disclaimer oath is 
superfluous. It is sufficient for one to affirm his loyalty; it is unnecessary 
to affirm that he is not disloyal. 

Furthermore, this disclaimer provision is creating a cleavage 
between government and higher education contrary to the public 
interest. We must be partners in the endless adventure of providing 
a literate citizenry .... 

. I have not felt it wise . . . to deprive Cornell students of access 
to some $250,000 of loan fund money a year. For, by far the most part, 
our students are not only loyal, but never have belonged, and have no 
intention of belonging, to subversive organizations .. . 

I propose to continue to work for the repeal of the disclaimer oath 
as being unwise, unnecessary, discriminatory, and superfluous; but 
in the meantime I do not propose, nor do I feel I have the right, to 
deprive students of the opportunity for much-needed loan funds, if the 
students themselves have no objection to the provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act.’ 


We agree with President Malott. We respect the opinion of those 
institutions that have rejected the loan funds while the disclaimer require- 
ment is in force. No doubt their actions will be of value in dramatizing 
the issue and thus helping develop sentiment for repeal of the requirement. 
But general adoption of their policy would mean a cure that was worse’ 


than the disease. R.H. E. 


2For a detailed account of the Senate’s action, see Louis Joughin, “The Disclaimer Affidavit,” 
AAUP Bulletin, XLV (September, 1959), pp. 339-41. 
*Cornell University ews Release, December 15, 1959. 
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EDITORIAL 
Harvard's Position on the Disclaimer Affidavit 


After the preceding editorial had been written, we had an opportunity 
to read a letter of President Nathan M. Pusey’s explaining why Harvard 
had rejected the loan fund under the National Defense Education Act 
but accepted the National Science Foundation Fellowships, which carry 
a similar disclaimer requirement. The letter, dated December 8, 1959, 
was in reply to an inquiry by A. B. Garrett, professor of chemistry at 
Ohio State University. The following quotation from the letter is 
published with the kind permission of Mr. Pusey. 


It has not been easy to establish a clear-cut position. We left the 
loan program after a year’s trial to assist in calling national attention 
to what we believe is an unwise provision marring an otherwise helpful 
law. We were able to ascertain that our Faculty of Arts and Sciences 
could insure that no true hardship would come to undergraduate 
students this year as a result of our withdrawal from the plan, whereas 
to have withdrawn from the National Science Foundation cooperative 
fellowships would have caused real hardship to a number of students. 

Our position has been that so long as the Government made a direct 
contract with students, the University could hardly interfere in the 
relations between students and the Government, no matter how dis- 
tasteful the requirements of that relationship might be. However, 
when the Government began to ask the universities to contribute a 
share of the money used in the loan program and to ask the universities 
to collect and process oaths and affidavits, this began to imply 


acquiescence in a situation which we felt was morally wrong. 

It became quite clear during the faculty discussions that Harvard 
could not claim an absolutely consistent position, but under the circum- 
stances we have done the best we could without creating too much 
hardship for students. 

To us the important thing at the moment is to get the affidavit of 
disbelief removed from the NDEA. Our withdrawing from the loan plan 


was part of the strategy in this effort. . . . It is also our conviction 
that if we can succeed in getting the disclaimer out of the NDEA, it 
may later be removed from the NSF program and similar legislation. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


Residence Living and Education 


In The Future of American Educa- 
tion, Harold Taylor makes the follow- 
ing statements: 


facts, to govern oneself, and to act co- 
operatively in the collective government 
of the whole. 


I believe that although most of us 
would agree with Mr. Taylor’s first 
statement, we take too skeptical a 


. . . We must make the life of the college view of his second. We have failed, 


student an immersion in a total environ- 
ment. ...In such a community, it 
would be natural to compose music, to 
write stories, to perform experiments, 
to discuss politics, to play games, to learn 


in the main, to use the total collegiate 
environment in education. Too many 
of us are satisfied with classroom 
instruction and the occasional “‘audi- 
torium lectures.” We spend a con- 
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siderable amount of time and effort 
in the attempt to secure maximum 
student participation in the educa- 
tional process; we try to aid students 
in their selection of appropriate fields 
of endeavor; we want them to have 
proper study habits; and in spite of 
the fact that our classes are too large, 
we attempt to play a personal role 
in education. But at the same time 
we are making these and similar 
efforts, we are neglecting what I 
believe to be a potentially fruitful 
area for educational experience—our 
university student residences: frater- 
nity and sorority houses and dormi- 
tories. We can and should make use 
of these residences in the students’ 
total education. I should like to 
suggest how this can be done. 

e€ must act on our belief that 
learning can take place anywhere and 
begin to use the residence as a place 
of learning. We must restructure our 
dormitory and fraternity and sorority 
proctoring systems to provide teachers 
in the residences who will be able to 
assist the students in their learning 
experiences. We must develop a 
whole new breed of teachers—residence 
teachers—and train them so that they 
will really be able to “make the life of 
the college student an immersion in a 
total environment.” 

These teachers should be trained to 
work with the students in developing 
such residence activities as faculty 
dinners, debates, record concerts, aca- 
demic clubs, and literary magazines. 
In addition, residence teachers should 
be trained to assist the students in 
learning from one another. We must 
do more than expose our students to 
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persons from other countries, cultures, 
and academic fields. We must have 
teachers to help them learn from such 
contacts. 

In most universities the graduate 
students provide a ready and available 
source of potential residence teachers. 
From this group we must choose those 
who would work best in the uncon- 
ventional and informal dormitory and 
fraternity “classrooms.” The persons 
selected would themselves have to 
exemplify the desire to obtain a wide 
education. 

The co-ordination of the training 
of these residence teachers and their 
day-to-day supervision should be under 
the central student personnel office. 
However, faculty members from the 
various colleges should play an impor- 
tant role in their actual training, 
especially in broadening their inoel 
lectual and cultural interests. A good 
deal of emphasis should be placed on 
training residence teachers to work 
with groups of students. Resource 
personnel from public and private 
museums and art centers could be 
called in for assistance. Local and 
state officeholders and prominent doc- 
tors, lawyers, musicians, and architects 
could all be used in the residences to 
train the teachers and help provide a 
total education for students. 

I believe that through such pro- 
cedures as these we will be able to give 
students their educational ‘“immer- 
sion” in the total collegiate and 
societal environment, not only in the 
classrooms, but also—and especially— 
in their residences. 

STARK 
University of Minnesota 
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A MASSIVE pilot project to control 
delinquency on New York’s lower East 
Side has been announced jointly by 
officials of the New York School of 
Social Work of Columbia University 
and Mobilization for Youth, Inc. The 
project will be supported by a grant of 
$412,667 from the National Institute 
of Mental Health of the United States 
Public Health Service. The delin- 
quency rate in the area selected for 
study has increased 70 per cent in the 
past three years—a rate nearly twice 
as high as that for the city as a whole. 
It is hoped that the initial phase of 
the project will be completed by the 
fall of 1961. This will be followed by 
a full-scale program of action involving 
neighborhood voluntary and _ public 
agencies, churches, schools, business 
organizations, and labor and civic 
groups. 


Tae steady drop in the number and 
quality of applicants for admission to 
medical schools is a matter of concern 
to the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. Since 1950, when there 
were 22,279 applicants, there has been 
a drop of 33 per cent. The ratio of 
acceptances has risen, resulting in a 
disturbing decline in the quality of 
those admitted. This, in turn, has 
led to a higher rate of failure. In 
1950-S1, 40 per cent of the students 
entering medical schools had an aver- 
age of 4; in 1957-58, the percentage 
was only 18. During the same period, 


the proportion of students who with- 
drew at the end of the freshman year 
increased from § per cent to slightly 
more than 7.8 per cent. 


The 


Tae establishment of a Naticnal Law 
Center has been announced by George 
Washington University. It will make 
possible an expansion of thé program 
of the present Law School and the 
creation of a Graduate School of 
Public Law which will offer advanced 
substantive and procedural courses in 
specialized areas of public law; conduct 
research on the problems of legal 
structure, doctrine, and practice; and 
provide services to various persons 
and organizations, including other law 
schools, governmental agencies, and 
scholars and officials of foreign nations. 


Tes fortieth annual survey of current 
enrollments in American colleges and 
universities made by Raymond 
Walters, president emeritus of the 
University of Cincinnati, shows that 
they have risen for the seventh succes- 
sive year. Enrollment of full-time 
students was 1,973,948—4 per cent 
higher than the preceding year; the 
grand total was 2,811,704—an increase 
of 3.6 per cent. 


A stupy of the tenure of college and 
university presidents in the United 
States, conducted by William K. 
Selden, shows that the common belief 
that the average president holds office 
for approximately four years is a myth. 
Mr. Selden sent short questionnaires to 
the 1,300 institutions eligible for mem- 
bership in the National Commission on 
Accrediting and received a 78—per cent 
return. His study shows that at pres- 
ent the average length of service of 
presidents at all types of institutions 
is 8.1 years. Averages in different 
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types of institutions range from 5.8 
years for Catholic institutions to 9.7 
years for public and private teachers 
colleges. Over the years, there has 
been no reduction in the average length 
of administrations. The report of Mr. 
Selden’s study, “How Long Is a College 
President?”, is published in Liberal 
Education: The Bulletin of the Associ- 
ation of American Colleges, XLVI 
(March, 1960), pp. I-11. 


A GRANT of $140,500 has been made 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to the University of Michigan to 
finance a comprehensive course in 
Asian Studies and related projects in 
teacher training and research. The 
program will comprise three parts. 
The undergraduate survey course, 
Introduction to Asian Civilizations, 
which was first offered in the fall of 
1958 with Carnegie Corporation sup- 
port, will be continued. Second, an 
intern training project, under which 
three college instructors and three 
graduate students will study each 
year, will be initiated. Third, research 
projects will be carried out, including 
a study of political action and expres- 
sion in Southeast and South Asia and 
the preparation of ethnographic maps 
of Asia. 


Tes History of Science Society has 
presented the first annual Pfizer Award 
—for the best work related to the 
history of science written by an 


American scholar—to Marie Boas 
Hall for her book Rodert Bovle and 
Seventeenth Century Chemistry. The 
$500 award was established by Charles 
Pfizer and Company, Inc., a chemical 
and pharmaceutical manufacturer. 


For the third time, the World 
Affairs Center is offering its annual 
Fellowship for the Study of Inter- 
national Organization to American 
college and university teachers in 
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academic fields concerned with inter- 
national problems. The program brings 
one Fellow each year to the United 
Nations, in pursuit of a specific project 
of his own choosing. The Fellowship, 
which was established under a grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, is 
open to faculty members not over 
forty years of age who hold the Ph.D. 
degree or its equivalent and are com- 
mitted to careers as teachers in the 
United States in such fields as eco- 
nomics, history, law, political science, 
public administration, and sociology. 
Those who have had a previous 
opportunity of acquiring first-hand 
familiarity with international institu- 
tions will not ordinarily be considered. 
Inquiries should be directed to the 
Fellowship Program, World Affairs 
Center for the United States, First 
Avenue at 47th Street, New York 17. 


The editorial department of the 
University of Michigan Research 
Institute has established a technical- 
translation service. Qualified persons 
are available to translate from the 
following languages: Chinese, Dutch, 
Danish, French, German, Hungarian, 
Italian, Japanese, Korean, Norwegian, 
Russian, Persian, Rumanian, Spanish, 
and Swedish. The Institute acts only as 
an intermediary and makes no recom- 
mendations concerning fees, which are 
arranged by the persons involved. 


To ENCOURAGE communication be- 
tween men of differing faiths, Harvard 
University has established the Center 
for the Study of World Religions. 
Visiting scholars, Americans who are 
studying foreign religions, and stu- 
dents in the Divinity School will live 
at the Center. In addition to living 
quarters, the Center will contain a 
lecture room, a seminar room, a 
library, a common room, and offices 
for faculty members. There will be a 
small chapel or meditation room on 
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the roof of the central building. A 
grant from an anonymous donor has 
made it possible to begin construction 
of the buildings which will house the 
Center. 


Taz United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has 
announced that a report of the short- 
term Counseling and Guidance Train- 
ing Institutes conducted under Title V 
of the National Defense Education 
Act during the summer of 1959 is 
being prepared. The technical reports 
submitted to the Office of Education 
by the directors of the fifty institutes 
will be used as the basis of the report, 
which will be issued in March, 1960. 


A SURVEY reported in Southern 
School News reveals that in thirteen 
of seventeen Southern states, desegre- 
gation is being accomplished most 
rapidly at the college level. In twelve 
of the states, desegregation preceded 
the U. S. Supreme Court decision of 
1954. The four states which have no 
program of desegregation are Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, and South Caro- 
lina. 


A worksHopP on Intergroup Relations 
will be conducted by Western Reserve 
University from June 20 to July 30, 
1960. It is intended primarily for social- 
science majors, social workers, teach- 
ers, ministers, community-organization 
workers, nurses,and police. Its purpose 
will be to help participants broaden 
their understanding of the social and 
psychological forces which cause inter- 
group conflicts and to analyze the 
methods used for dealing with these 
conflicts. Participants may work on 
a research project on problems of 
housing for minority groups that is 
now under way or in a field study of 
the programs of existing intergroup- 
relationsagencies. Lecturesand group 
discussions will deal with such topics 
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as the philosophical, social, and psy- 
chological aspects of pretudice; the 
history and present status of religious 
and ethnic groups in America; the 
legal approach to intergroup relations; 
a survey of relevant research; inter- 
religious and nationality differences; 
and intergroup relations in community 
organization. 

The workshop is open to graduate 
students. Those who successfully 
complete the course will earn six 
semester-hours of credit in the fields 
of American culture, psychology, his- 
tory, and sociology. Enrollment will 
be limited to forty. Scholarships 
donated by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews are available. 
Inquiries should be directed to Roland 
J. Hinz, Director of Admissions, 
Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 


Acccorpine to a new regulation 
adopted by the faculty of Amherst 
College, all Seniors will be required to 
pass comprehensive examination in 
their major field in order to graduate. 
Previously, this requirement applied 
only to honors students. It is believed 
that the new requirement will “give 
more scope and focus to the work of 
students who are not candidates for 
honors.” 


"Jones scientists at Amherst College 
—in biology, chemistry, and physics— 
have established a joint seminar in 
biophysics with a group of twelve 
students interested in the growing 
number of problems which involve all 
three sciences. The seminar is not 
a formal course, and carries no credit. 
The undergraduates taking part are 
senior honors students in biology, 
physics, and chemistry. One of the 
objectives of the seminar is to give 
undergraduates an idea of the areas 
open in the general field of biophysics. 
Among the subjects considered so 
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far have been certain problems in 
photosynthesis, conversion of chemical 
energy into a useful form, and mus- 
cular contraction. The mechanism of 
conduction of nerve impulses will be 
considered in later seminars. The 
three faculty members who are con- 
ducting the seminar are enthusiastic 
about the enterprise. They hope 
that in the future Juniors will also 
take part in the seminar, and that as 
a result of their participation, some of 
them will get ideas for their honors 
research projects. 


A GRANT of $2,000 has been made 
from the Evening Star (Washington, 
D.C.) Research Fund to John F. Lati- 
mer, of George Washington University, 
for a study of the changes in under- 
graduate and graduate specialization 
that have taken place in the four-year 
colleges and universities of the United 
States since 1947-48 and their impli- 
cations for higher education and for 
national welfare and security. A 
study will be made of such questions 
as the following: To what extent have 
changes in undergraduate and grad- 
uate specialization taken place? Does 
specialization vary according to geo- 
graphical region, type of institution, or 
type of control? Does it vary accord- 
ing to sex? Has emphasis on science 
and engineering tended to minimize 
the importance of the humanities in 
the undergraduate curriculum? What 
are the relationships between under- 
graduate majors and specialization at 
the graduate level? 


Ix ORDER to prepare students better 
for work in performing and production 
arts, Stephens College is offering a 
combined curriculum in theater, tele- 
vision, radio, and film. It will use 


the joint facilities of the Theater 
Arts Department and the Television, 
The 


Radio and Film Department. 
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courses will comprise lecture classes 
and. one or more hours each week 
of laboratory work in the theater 
or the television, radio, or motion- 
picture studio. A student can en- 
roll in studies for performing arts, 
production arts, or both. Courses in 
the former will train for acting in all 
four fields; courses in the latter will 
train for writing, directing, manage- 
ment, and production in the four 
branches. 


Tar Association of Urban Univer- 
sities reports that several member 
institutions, the universities of Penn- 
sylvania and Louisville, and St. Louis 
University, are permitting superior 
high-school students to register for 
college-level work before graduating 
from secondary school. Students suc- 
cessfully completing the courses for 
which they register will obtain aca- 
demic credit toward a college degree. 
Another member institution, Boston 
College, is admitting students of 
superior ability to full-time college 
work without requiring a high-school 
diploma. 


international library-science 
honor society, Beta Phi Mu, has 
announced a program of annual awards 
for outstanding papers written by 


students in accredited schools of 
library science. Each school that 
wishes to participate will submit 


the best paper written by a regularly 
enrolled student during the academic 
year. A committee of prominent 
librarians, chosen by the Beta Phi Mu 
executive council, will make the final 
selection. The writers of the three 
best papers will receive awards of 
$200, $100, and $50, and their papers 
will be published by United Educa- 
tors, Inc. The first awards will be 
made in the fall of 1960. 


The Humanities in America 


A Review Essay 


By JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 


One Great Society: Humane Learninc In THE UNITED Srares, 


‘by Howard Mumford Jones. 
1959. ix+24I1 pp. $4.50. 


There are few people who can make 
a readable and stimulating book of a 
committee report. Howard Mumford 
Jones is one of them. One Great 
Society is the report of a Commission 
on the Humanities of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, of which 
Mr. Jones was chairman. The book 
is a book, however, not merely a 
committee report. Mr. Jones says 
it this way: 


This statement is authorized by the 
Commission. That is to say, the Commis- 
sion, desirous of a unified report, instructed 
its Chairman to speak for the whole body, 
though not necessarily to reflect every 
difference of opinion among the members 
of the Commission. This he has tried to 
do. Not all members of the Commission 
necessarily agree with everything that is 
said here, but the general drift of the 
argument is, he believes, what the Com- 
mission intends to put before the public. 
The style, form, and substance of the 
report are the Chairman’s individual 
responsibility (page ix). 


The style, form, and substance, the 
humane learning, the wit, and the 
eloquence belong to Mr. Jones, and 
they make it a book. 

I suppose that One Great Society is 
about the parlous state of the humani- 
ties in American life, American educa- 
tion, and American scholarship. Both 
the Preface and the final chapter 
remind us that we spend enormous 
sums for research in the sciences in 
the United States, less for research 
in the social sciences, and still less for 
research in the humanities. 


New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 


A society that, as between the scientist 
and the humanist, values the former over 
the latter in the proportion of something 
like fourteen to one is, if the history of 
mankind be any evidence, not a healthy 
society (pages 231-32). 


The conclusion is obvious: we ought 
to give more financial support to 
humanistic scholarship. “The dispro- 
portion is great, it seems to be increas- 
ing, and it is not good for the humani- 
ties, for the social sciences, for science, 
or for the nation” (page 234). 

So we need more money for the 
humanities: for fellowships, to endow 
learned societies, to pay the cost of 
publishing humanistic scholarship, for 
national and international meetings 
and conferences, to establish perma- 
nent institutes for the study of 
humanistic disciplines; and we need 
to see to it that a larger share of 
government support goes to the 
humanities, and that a larger share 
of gifts to colleges and universities 
goes to the support of humane educa- 
tion and humanistic scholarship. It 
would be hard to disagree with these 
conclusions, which constitute the final 
chapter of One Great Society. Between 
the Preface and the concluding chap- 
ter, however, One Great Society seems 
to demonstrate that the humanities 
and humanistic scholarship are vigor- 
ous and well rather than starving to 
death. 

The first chapter addresses the 
argument to “a leading business- 
man” who has asked a series of ques- 
tions about the humanities, of which 
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the first is “What are the humanities?” 
Mr. Jones gives a direct answer, both 
in terms of the disciplines which 
constitute the humanities and in 
terms of their “‘primary business,” 
which is “to make the human heritage 
man looks back upon meaningful and 
available as individual experience 
rather than as mass and generaliza- 
tion” (page 9). 

This general statement is preceded 
by an eloquent statement of the 
special concern of the humanities with 
private experience: 


. though we can say with considerable 
confidence that so many persons will be 
killed or crippled on our highways in 
such and such a year, we cannot predict 
of a particular person that he will be 
killed. We can expect such and such an 
amount of vandalism in the slums of this 
or that city, but we cannot surely say that 
John Johnson, Jesus Maria Buenosangre, 
Stefan Prodopoulos, or Winnie Mae O’ Toole 
is going to be “bad.” We cannot even 
know what dark drives in the soul of this 
or that juvenile delinquent required the 
satisfaction of crime; we cannot know the 
passionate hungers, the loneliness, the 
frustration that send one lad to the 
reform school and another up the river. 
We can find out that so many small 
businesses are sure to fail in the United 
States in the next six months, but we 
cannot experience the shame of failure, 
the stigma, the wretchedness, the bewilder- 
ment of this or that small merchant who, 
putting all his moral force into the enter- 
prise and playing the game according to 
the rules as he understood them, was 
nevertheless beaten by the blind fates and 
was tempted like Job to curse God and die. 
The figures on marriage and divorce, the 
birth rate, abortions, and so on, are highly 
technical and useful instruments of analy- 
sis; they do not throw a single ray of light 
upon the profound human emotions that 
lay behind each marriage, each birth, each 
divorce, each abortion. Brilliant social 
analysis helps us in some measure to guide 
the development of society, but it com- 
monly fails to tell us why we are our 
brother’s keeper—if, indeed, we are—just 
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as it fails to illuminate the full meaning of 
Wesley’s famous and terrible phrase 
“There but for the grace of God go I” 
(pages 7-8). 

When one reads this, he does not fear 
for the future of the art and scholar- 
ship whose “primary business’’ is “to 
make the human heritage . . . mean- 


ingful and available as_ individual 
experience rather than as mass and 
generalization.” 
is too great, for 


Our need for them 


the experience of being a child is a private 
experience, and so is the experience of 
marriage, the experience of bearing a 
child, the experience of boredom, the 
experience of rapture, the experience of 
loss. . . . The great moments of life are 
commonly solitary moments” (pages 8-9). 


We are not likely to dispense with 
what is indispensable. 

The primary business of the humani- 

ties described, Mr. Jones turns to the 
description of “The Humanities as 
Information,” “The Humanities and 
the Individual,” and ““The Humanities 
and National Culture.” The utility of 
the humanities is illustrated by the 
dictionary. The importance of the 
humanities to the individual is illumi- 
nated by the distinction made between 
art and entertainment. The place of 
the humanities in our culture is 
explained by the device of imagining 
what would be left if they vanished 
overnight. 
. .. We, or our descendants, would by and 
by stare at language like the following 
without comprehending it, as Turkish 
shepherds stared uncomprehendingly at 
inscriptions on Roman arches in Asia 
Minor: “We the People of the United 
States, in Order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish Justice, insure domestic 
Tranquility, provide for the common 
Defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity . . .” (page 65). 


The reader comes once more to the 
conclusion that the humanities will 
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not vanish unless humanity vanishes 
in an atomic explosion that leaves none 
of us to tell the tale. At the end of 
Part I, the argument for the indis- 
pensability of the humanities is 
complete. 

Part II, “About Learning and 
Scholarship,” describes the activity 
of the humanist and his achievements 
and includes discussion of ‘““The Nature 
of Learning,” “The Nature of Hu- 
manistic Scholarship,” “Achievements 
in Scholarship,” “Scholarship, Art, 
Criticism,” and “Value Judgments.” 
Here Mr. Jones makes clear what is 
stated in the Preface. His book is 
not about education, and it is not 
about contemporary art and artists. 
“This book... is about humane 
learning” (page vi). 

Part of the effectiveness of Mr. 
Jones’s argument is that it does not 
claim too much. The humanities deal 
in wisdom, but humanists have no 
monopoly on wisdom, and not all 
students of the humanities have even 
their minimum share. In this, they 
are like others. The humanities do 
not live up to their ideal professions, 
but 
the objection proves too much. Neither 
science, nor social science, nor medicine, 
nor theology lives up to its ideal pro- 
fessions. The lonely voice of a great 
religious thinker is one thing; the medioc- 
rities that fill the American pulpit are 
another. The Harvey Cushings of medi- 
cine are unique; the run-of-the-mill doctor 
is always with us. The United States 
produces now and then a singular genius 
in the social sciences like Thorstein 
Veblen, but most economists, most sociolo- 
gists, most anthropologists are as they are 
(page 95). 

The humanistic scholar is also as he is, 
but “it would be... difficult to prove 
that humane learning is ineffective in 
the United States to a degree beyond 
that evident in other forms of human 
activity” (page 95). Actually, with 
his review of the nature and achieve- 
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ments of humanistic scholarship, Mr. 
Jones demonstrates pretty clearly that 
it isn’t, even while he refrains from 
claiming too much. In particular, he 
denies the claim of too much that is 
too often made—that the humanities 
have a monopoly on value judgments: 


To deny science and the social sciences 
the power of acting upon value judgments 
and of inculcating them is an error that 
rises from two misconceptions: a mis- 
understanding of the range and nature of 
value judgments; and mistaking the part 
for the whole. The second is obvious: 
because many technical operations of 
science and of social science involve 
impersonality and quantification, it should 
not be inferred that either science or social 
science operates without persons and is 
unable and unwilling to pass from quanti- 
tative to qualitative judgments. In social 
science, indeed, perhaps the leading theo- 
retical question in the field is the question 
of ameliorative versus mere reporting, 
observation, and mensuration, but even 
the impersonalists, if one may coin a word, 
believe they are working for a better 
science and a better society. What is 
more important, scientist and scholar 
alike operate on the assumption that 
ascertainable truth is better than _half- 
truth, illusion, assertion, or dogma without 
evidence, perhaps the most important 
value judgment that can be made (pages 
164-65). 

Even the crucial chapter “What to 
Expect from the Humanities” is 
modest in its claim. We must not 
expect the kind of measurable and 
terminable achievement that is char- 
acteristic of some scientific research, 
whether in the physical or social 
sciences, nor can we apply “the 
American measurement of practicality, 
finality, applicability, or termina- 
bility” (page 196). Nor, we may add, 
the measurement of dollars. On the 
other hand, 

if change is a measure of success in research 
activity, humanists have overpowering 
claim to support! Consider what the 
history of the world would have been if 
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there had been no Greeks, or if we in the 
United States had never heard of them... 
(page 198). 

A brief chapter on “How Scholars 
Are Trained” precedes the “Epilogue” 
on “Needs.” It is this epilogue which 
seems to do two things out of keeping 
with the rest of the book: it does 
not measure the value of the humani- 
ties in terms of practicality, finality, 
applicability, or terminability, but it 
does judge the value we place on them 
in terms of the dollars we spend, and 
it assumes that money will counteract 
the “weakness” of the disciplines 
whose health and strength Mr. Jones 
seems to me to have demonstrated. 

We cannot deny the desirability of 
more financial support for the humani- 
ties because they are important and 
need to keep their vigor, but I am 
not sure how much difference it would 
make in the quality of humanistic 
scholarship or in the place of the 
humanities in American culture. 
“There is not a college or university 


in the country which could not benefit 
from the gift of fellowship funds for 


mature work in the humanities” 
(page 236). But neither is there a 
college or university which could not 
benefit from gifts for many other 
purposes, including funds to support 
already generously supported sciences. 
Scholars can always find a use for 
money, but they can also be scholars 
without much of it. “The problem 
haunting humanistic scholarship is the 
problem of publication .... It is no 
longer possible . . . for the general 
publisher . . . to bring out important 
books for a relatively small public” 
(page 237). Of course this is true, 
and yet the Modern Language Associa- 
tion selective bibliography of books 
and articles published in the fields of 
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the modern languages and literatures 
in 1958 includes 13,109 items. It is 
restricted to the modern languages and 
literatures, and does not include pub- 
lished scholarship in all the modern 
languages or in history, in philosophy, 
in ancient languages and literature, 
and in the other arts. (On the other 
hand, of course, it is not restricted 
to American scholarship. It includes 
books and articles written in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese, Scandinavian, and Dutch.) 
The scholar in the humanities does not 
have quite the problem that the 
scientist has in “keeping up” with 
publications counted in much larger 
numbers, but it is hard to argue 
against thirteen thousand bibliograph- 
ical entries that humanistic scholarship 
cannot find its way into print. How- 
ever, it is too difficult, and we need 
more money for publication of “‘impor- 
tant books for a relatively small 
public.” We need money for the 
other purposes that Mr. Jones and his 
associates on the Commission specify. 

Mr. Jones addresses his book to the 
“businessman” at the beginning, to 
“the ordinary citizen” at the end. 
What the layman can do, he says, is 
“try to understand the humanities, 
humane learning, and humanistic 
scholarship” (page 229) and “address 
himself to the present imbalance 
between the support given science in 
the United States and the support 
given the humanities” (page 231). 
What the humanistic scholar can do 
is study the humanities and teach 
them in the spirit of One Great Society, 
which is a humane and learned book. 


“There is 
One great society alone on earth: 
The noble living and the noble dead.” 


On THE EpucaTIONAL STATESMANSHIP 
or A Free Society, 4y Harry D. 
Gideonse. New York: Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation, 1959. iv+40 pp. 
This essay by the distinguished 

president of Brooklyn College is one of 
a series sponsored and published by 
the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. It 
is Gideonse’ view that a country’s 
educational system is an expression of 
its general culture, which in our case 
embodies the values of free men; that 
the clarification of our American 
values is more likely to lead to con- 
structive educational consequences 
than the copying of educational forms, 
procedures, and patterns alien to our 
traditions and experience; that free- 
dom, when correctly understood, is 
self-control as contrasted with either 
mere selfish whim or control by others; 
that the education of the whole man 
for responsible living was sound Ameri- 
can doctrine in Emerson’s day, and 
still is; and that these views must lead 
to a genuinely radical reorientation in 
our educational philosophy. 

Not the least important part of this 
essay is that dealing with the criticisms 
of our schools and the unfavorable 
comparison of them with foreign 
systems. We cannot consistently at 
one and the same time extol the vir- 
tues of local control and deplore the 
lack of a national system. If we are 
to have local control, we shall have 
varying standards of excellence, differ- 
ing sizes and types of schools, and 
varying educational goals. How can 


a society committed to the five-day 
week demand a six-day week from 


Reviews 


teachers and students? Or how cana 
society committed to the view that 
every child should have a chance 
compare the averages of the many here 
to the averages of an elite elsewhere? 
The critics here have failed to read 
and heed the criticisms of English, 
French, German, and Russian schools 
by their own nationals—the evils of 
the early decision for advanced study, 
“‘percentomania,” the employment of 
examination coaches, the exclusion 
of “late bloomers,” study for the 
examination rather than for intel- 
lectual development, the wastage in 
the ruthless elimination of those still 
capable of learning, and the lack of 
diversified programs to meet the 
varying needs of students as well as 
varying social and economic needs. 


European education which is an expres- 
sion of a social organization that is now 
rapidly fading away, and Russian experi- 
ence which is based upon the direction of 
human talent to the achievement of 
Soviet political goals—‘“the will of the 
party is the law for youth”’—can hardly 
be a guide for the education of citizens 
who are to be made fit for the responsi- 
bilities of a free society (page 19). 


Specialization is a necessity in 
modern society, but it must not be 
allowed to fragment the individual so 
that he ceases to act as a responsible 
individual. The education of the 
whole man was the objective of 
Franklin, Emerson, and Wilson, quite 
as much as of James and Dewey. 
And Lincoln, according to Sandburg, 
used the word “responsibility” more 
often than “freedom” (page 30). The 
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increase in specialization, especially 
in the universities, increases the risk of 
producing those not interested in the 
whole of things. As a countervailing 
force, therefore, we must reorient our 
educational philosophy and develop 
programs to offset the narrowing 
effects of specialization. 


. . . We must be mindful of Woodrow 
Wilson’s emphasis on liberal education as 
power in the understanding of the values 
and objectives of a free society in all its 
cultural ramifications, and not as mere 
ornament, nor as a tool to achieve political 
purposes. . . . We should be as effective 
in the achievement of the aims of a free 
society as the Russians are in the achieve- 
ment of Soviet purposes (page 39). 


Every paragraph, indeed every 
_ sentence, of this forty-page essay is 
worth reading. Not everyone will 
agree with every point of view ex- 
pressed—with the interpretation of 
Jefferson’s political and social philos- 
ophy concerning the development of 
the doctrine of the education of the 
whole man—but every educational 
thinker will be challenged to re- 
examine his premises. In view of the 
mass of writings now appearing, this 
is no mean accomplishment. And it 
is done with grace and style. 

Vircit M. HancHer 

State University of Iowa 


THe Campus AND THE StaTE, dy 


Malcolm Moos and Francis E. 
Rourke. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1959. xii+414 pp. $6.00. 
In many states, administrative con- 
trols imposed to secure efficiency and 
economy in the government of our 
commonwealths have become not only 
exasperating but threatening to the 
freedom required for the well-being of 
public higher education. Leaders in 
public higher education, properly con- 
cerned, secured a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education to 
study the problem. A distinguished 
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Committee on Government and Higher 
Education, headed by Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, was formed. Two political 
scientists from Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Malcolm Moos and Francis E. 
Rourke, were drafted to direct a staff 
investigation of the impact of state 
administrative controls—which have 
developed since 1917, and in particular 
profusion since the Second World 
War—upon the freedom of state 
colleges and universities. Their report 
takes book form in the volume under 
review. 

In thirteen chapters and three 
appendixes, all freely encompassing 
both fact and opinion, the reader is 
informed in considerable detail about 
the legal position, past and present, of 
public higher education vis-a-vis the 
state. Of greatest concern is the fact 
that state administrative centraliza- 
tion has tended to eat away the 
considerable autonomy originally given 
to public higher education. It was 
once clearly realized that if public 
institutions were to prosper, conditions 
surrounding them must be akin to 
those existing at private colleges and 
universities. This has been lost sight 
of as executive budgeting, centralized 
purchasing, uniform accounting, and 
internal auditing, as well as detailed 
post-audits, have been installed, along 
with other accouterments of so-called 
state administrative reorganization. 
The state building agency “may 
exercise a decisive voice in the phys- 
ical development”’ of public colleges. 
Twenty-seven states still leave the 
employment of educational personnel 
in the hands of the colleges. The rest 
apply to higher education civil-service 
rules and regulations designed to 
prevent unethical political-employ- 
ment practices. In some common- 
wealths, faculty travel funds and 
university publications must be ap- 
proved in the state capital. Cur- 
riculum revision and research, which 
some faculties consider sacrosanct 
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unto themselves, have frequently been 
given direction by legislatures. By 
reading this study, faculties may 
discover that the real threats to 
academic freedom are the controls 
imposed by the state rather than the 
usual whipping boys. The American 
Association of University Professors 
seems to be naively unaware of the 
kind of supervision so often exercised 
by the state capitol, which provides 
“|. « a perfect recipe for institutional 
mediocrity in the field of higher 
education. . . .” 

The second major factor—and the 
greater one—that has caused govern- 
mental agencies to encroach upon 
tax-supported higher education is the 
ever increasing need for money. This 
need will assuredly not abate. Enroll- 
ments in publicly supported institu- 
tions will undoubtedly increase. The 
states have public higher education’s 
greatest demands for funds still ahead 
of them. 

The Campus and the State, perhaps 
properly for a staff study, is largely 
descriptive. However comprehensive 
and objective, such a description is 
not enough. The question of exactly 
how the freedom of state colleges and 
universities consistent with the effi- 
cient performance of higher learning 
as a public function can be arranged 
should have been specifically explored. 
It is oversimplification to state that 
the public and its elected representa- 
tives must be persuaded by the 
colleges “‘that the goal of efficiency in 
higher education can be realized 
without non-educational officials inter- 
vening in the fiscal affairs of the 
colleges and universities” or to suggest 
that “generous public support for 
the continued independence of higher 
learning will be forthcoming only 
where there is public confidence 
in the budgeting, accounting, and 
reporting procedures of our schools” 
(page 318). 

Considering the seriousness of the 
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problem and the resources at the 
authors’ command, one might have 
hoped for seminal suggestions, worthy 
of a true state paper, such as those 
that have come from British Royal 
Corhmissions at their best. 
Joun A. PerKINs 
University of Delaware 


Tue Erriciency oF Freepom, dy the 
Committee on Government and Higher 
Education. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1959. vilit+44 pp. $1.00. 
To what extent shall a state uni- 

versity be run by clerks in the state- 
house? This has been a smoldering 
issue in many states for forty years. 
For oral testimony, ask almost any 
state-university president or business 
officer, active or retired. The excep- 
tions are the principal universities in 
Michigan, Minnesota, California, and 
half-a-dozen other states whose con- 
stitutions give the university governing 
boards full control of their own 
institutions and protect them from 
meddling in their internal affairs by 
non-educational administrative func- 
tionaries in the state capital. 

For documentary evidence, look at 
almost any volume of the annual 
proceedings of the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities. You will 
find it, too, in the proceedings of the 
Association of Governing Boards of 
State Universities and Allied Institu- 
tions, as well as in the records of the 
well-known association of land-grant 
institutions and the several associa- 
tions of university and college business 
officers. 

Fortunately, the simmering con- 
troversy has at last been put under the 
scrutiny of a committee of nationally 
eminent persons and made the subject 
of lengthy and discriminating study 
under their auspices. Financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, the group was named the 
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Education. Its chairman was Milton 
Eisenhower, who, though now presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University— 
a private institution—has had previous 
experience as head of two land-grant 
institutions, Kansas State and Penn- 
sylvania State. The group, which 
was composed of fifteen distinguished 
representatives of private education, 
business, industry, labor, and the 
national administrative service, also 
included two veteran Midwestern 
state-university presidents—Virgil M. 
Hancher and J. L. Morrill. 

Malcolm Moos and Francis E. 
Rourke of the Johns Hopkins’ depart- 
ment of political science served as 
director and assistant director of the 
investigations, though Moos was 


shifted in midstream to speech-writing 
in the Executive Office of the President 
in Washington; in addition, these two 
are joint authors of the substantial 
one-volume staff report which came 
off the Johns Hopkins Press in June, 
1959, entitled The Campus and the 


State. Destined to be the classic in 
its field, this readable book affords 
ample documentation for the fifty- 
page: pamphlet report of the Com- 
mittee itself, which bears the apt and 
engaging title The Efficiency of Freedom. 

This pamphlet, in a well-reasoned 
and movingly eloquent first chapter, 
states convincingly the case for institu- 
tional fiscal autonomy in higher educa- 
tion. A dozen pages follow, sketching 
the growth of state control in the 
sacred names of economy and efficien- 
cy, with a few examples of the 
absurdities and real dangers en- 
gendered by overcentralization. The 
third and final chapter offers some 
thirty explicit recommendations to 
the institutions, legislatures, and gov- 
ernors, finally becoming admirably 
specific in planting the guideposts in 
the areas of budgeting, purchasing, 
auditing, personnel management, and 
business activities. 
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Colleges and universities should be 
candid and communicative in dealing 
with state governments, says the Com- 
mittee. In each state they should 
take the initiative in co-ordinating 
their programs effectively through 
voluntary and co-operative means. 
Legislatures should avoid attempts to 
freeze into statutes any specifics of 
educational policy. Legislatures are 
urged to review and repeal statutes 
pertaining to fiscal controls of higher 
education which have become out- 
moded or which impede effective 
management of the institution by its 
governing board and officers. 

According to the Committee, officers 
and governing-board members of the 
institutions should be given oppor- 
tunity to defend their budgets in 
hearings before the governor and 
before legislative committees, and 
should not be forced to depend upon 
third parties for this function. After 
the funds are appropriated, full grants 
or annual allotments are much to be 
preferred to quarterly or monthly 
allotments. 

Colleges and universities should be 
exempted from compulsory centralized 
state purchasing but encouraged to use 
this service voluntarily in cases where 
savings will result. Thorough post- 
audit by a state agency is recom- 
mended; but the state “pre-audit 
should not be applied to higher educa- 
tion.” I have quoted the exact words 
of the Committee. 

There are many more specifics, but 
the general tenor is important. There 
is no trace of the flint-headed obduracy 
with which any and all suggestions 
that higher education is a unique state 
function have often been met in the 
past. Instead we get a penetrating 
treatment of the whole subject, with 
a gentle admonition that the antago- 
nists tend somewhat to misinterpret 
and underestimate each other, and a 
final plea for peace on a basis which 
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yields most of the disputed ground to 
the embattled state universities. 

This bodes well for the future of 
higher education in America. It is of 
equal importance with the faith of the 
public in high-quality instruction and 
research, neither of which can thrive 
without a substantial measure of 
freedom from absurdly tight and 
detailed fiscal controls by distant 
and uncomprehending administrative 
offices. This report is an event which 
may serve to mark the beginning of 
an era of decent and dignified balance 
in the relations between campus and 
capital. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
University of Michigan 


Tue Positive VALUES IN THE AMERI- 
can EpucationaL System, edited 
by Arthur E. Traxler. Washington, 
D.C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1959. vilit+152 pp. $2.00. 
The recent reappraisal of education 

in the United States, together with the 

defense of what is good in the schools, 
constitutes the occasion for the volume 
under review, which contains the 
proceedings of the Twenty-third Edu- 
cational Conference, held in New York 

City, October 30-31, 1958, under the 

auspices of the Educational Records 

Bureau and the American Council on 

Education. Most of the book consists 

of fourteen papers, the remainder 

offering a review of the conference and 
summaries of committee reports. 

The addresses deal with the positive 
values in the public schools and in the 
independent schools (the latter are 
too frequently overlooked in educa- 
tional discussions), federal participa- 
tion in education, contrasts between 
American and European school sys- 
tems, the uses of norms, and various 
other problems and ideas in American 
education. Among the authors are 
Superintendent of Public Schools S. M. 
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Brownell of Detroit, Oliver J. Caldwell 
of the U.S. Office of Education, Super- 
intendent John H. Fischer of Balti- 
more (now dean of Teachers College, 
Columbia University), Alan T. Water- 
man of the National Science Founda- 
tion, Charles Van Doren (then at 
Columbia University), and George D. 
Spache of the University of Florida. 
The editor is a well-known expert on 
testing and measurement who serves 
as director of the Educational Records 
Bureau. 

The participants in the program 
dealt with the positive values of 
American education, 

. . . not in a defensive manner, but with 
an attitude of looking at the facts, assessing 
strengths and limitations objectively, and 
pointing out steps which must be taken to 
enable American schools to serve fully the 
present and future needs of a free society 
(pages 1-2). 

This the speakers have done, by and 
large, in varying degrees. There are 
some useful ideas which warrant 
additional thinking and repetition. 
Thus, Wilson Parkhill, headmaster of 
the Collegiate School, concludes that 
competitive systems of education, each 
trying to outdo the other, will facilitate and 
develop our whole system of education if 
we are willing to share, to criticize, to look 
at one another, and to talk to one another 
(page 30). 

On the other hand, the volume, on 
the whole, tends to record ideas which 
have been expressed more fully on 
previous occasions. It is popular, 
rather than provocative; anecdotal, 
rather than profound. Many con- 
tributors make topical references to 
Soviet education, some erroneously 
(for example, on page 127), and others 
merely stating what has become 
familiar through frequent repetition. 
There are also some well-established 
generalizations regarding the relative 
status of American and European 
education. 
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Annual meetings furnish good oppor- 
tunities to rethink and reformulate 
one’s ideas and judgments on educa- 
tion. Surely, the discussion of posi- 
tive values is of great significance to 
our educational system from elemen- 
tary through higher education. But 
it is not too much to ask that the 
published proceedings of a conference 
of academic men and educational 
specialists reflect a higher grade of 
scholarship than the present volume 
does. We have enough publications 
making use of the pleasantly innocuous 
approach. What we now need are 
critical, scholarly examinations of edu- 
cational problems and issues. 

W. BrickMan 
New York University 


TENURE IN AMERICAN HIGHER Epvu- 
caTion, by Clark Byse and G. L. 
Joughin. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press, 1959. xvit+212 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is a valuable book. It does 
not pretend to be exhaustive, but its 
sampling of eighty colleges is sufficient 
to elicit a discussion of the pertinent 
issues concerning tenure and to lead 
to broad conclusions of no little value. 
“The purpose of this study,” conclude 
the authors, “‘has been to suggest that 
one promising avenue toward produc- 
tive reconstruction is that of improving 
the policies, plans, and practices which 
implement the tenure principle.” 

If one were to offer a single critical 
comment on this informed and con- 
scientious study, it would be that not 
enough is said about stressing evalua- 
tive practices both in initial faculty 
selections and in the periodic reap- 
praisal of the individual faculty mem- 
ber’s qualifications for tenure. There 
would seem to be a tacit assumption 
here that the tenure principle will 
almost automatically work equally in 
favor of the individual and the institu- 
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tion. This, of course, is not true 
except under the most carefully struc- 
tured supporting circumstances. 

I am personally in favor of a tenure 
provision with explicit, generous, and 
fair procedures. But I am also in 
favor of having presidents, deans, and 
department heads keep themselves 
alert to the progress of teachers 
throughout the probationary period. 
No one can guarantee that the pro- 
fessor with tenure will not go stale 
after a truly effective teaching effort; 
and when this does happen, the 
students and the institution as a whole 
are the victims. To keep faculty 
members at concert pitch throughout 
a long professional life is no simple 
matter. It calls for the conscious and 
continuous solicitude of those who 
are the educational leaders. I would 
have valued the inclusion of a chapter 
on how to keep the professor who has 
tenure challenged to his greatest 
activity as his years move on. 

The teacher has a rightful claim to 
academic freedom and a stable income. 
But the protection of these rights has, 
all too obviously, to be supported by 
conscientious administrative efforts 
to keep aging teachers on the alert and 
up to their estimated potential. Every 
college graduate can recall teachers 
on tenure who wanted only the 
freedom to be left alone for their 
bridge or billiards at the faculty club. 

Whatever procedural provisions we 
make, we must supplement them with 
plans for review and appraisal of the 
teacher’s work, and for occasional 
stimulation, in order to minimize the 
dangers of faculty deadwood. The 
procedures of tenure need more 
solicitous attention from trustees and 
administrators. So also do the meas- 
ures which will keep the tired teacher 
from tiring his students to the point 
of boredom. 

Orpway TEAD 
Briarcliff College 
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